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AT THE GATE. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


A singer stood at Heaven’s gate. 
And gazed in through the shining bars. 
The night was hushed, the hour was late, 
And Beauty dreamed among the stars. 
She called; her voice no answer brought; 
She paused and bowed her head in thought. 


The brightness of eternal morn ~ 
Streamed through the portals on her face, 
As though the flush of day, new-born, 
Forever glorified the place. 
The singer raised her head and sang; 
Night listened, and the blue skies rang. 


As softly as a wind-kissed rose 
Lets fall a petal to the ground, 
So did the music, at its close, 
An echo drop of melting-sound. 
But no bright face drew near the bars 
And smiled and listened with the stars. 


On earth the singer’s thrilling note 
Had held a breathless throng in awe; 
And fame her name in sunlight wrote 
Where passing thousands praising saw. 
Now, none in all sweet Heaven came 
To bow before that lofty name. 


Then did a maid draw near the place 
Whose brow might charm in Paradise: 
The stars,—those golden flowers that grace 

The dark lake of the night’s cold skies,— 
Were not more fair, with all their light, 
Than her soft eyes, and not more bright. 


Her tresses-gathered sunbeams fell 
In rippling glory to her feet; 

Her charms had bound men with their spell, 
Bat now, none came her step to greet; 

No bright eye gazed upon her there, 

No angel spoke and called her fair. 


A monarch, dreaming dreams of gold, 
Drew near the jeweled gates divine, 
But darkness closed about him cold, 
Scarce would the stars upon him shine; 
And filled with shame he bowed alone, 
Dishonored, helpless, and unknown. 


A woman poor, with patient face, 
And eyes made beautiful with trust, 
With soul that never showed its grace 
Till freed from its poor house of dust, 
Approached the shining portals now, 
And lo! a pure light bathed her brow! 


Passed was her bitter journey long; 

She touched the gate with trembling hand, 
And through the portals broke a song 

That filled the night with music grand; 
The doors flew back, and, with glad face, 
She entered that celestial place! 

* * * 
God reads the soul, and not the face; 

He hears the thoughts, and not the tongue; 
In Heaven the features wear no grace, 

Save that which round the spirit hung; 
And only they are lovely seen 
Whose lives on earth have noble been. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Pay the teacher better wages.—Current. 


— The aim of a German university is to produce in- 
dependent thinkers,—Chas. de Garmo. 


— In mental food, as in physical, what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison; and a wide latitude of 
choice is necessary.—Schoolmaster (Kng.). 

_ — All our learning, all our instructions, are valuable 
in proportion as they develop the capacity to judge and 
to speak.J. Luttrell, Montreal. 


best possible thing for his pupils. Practical Teacher. 


— After devoting the time and labor necessary for 
the imparting of the mass of instruction which the code 
[and the annual examination] enforces, where is the 


time left for our fairly devoting ourselves to the patient 
and subtle processes required for an adequate educing 
of the intelligence ?—H. Tattersall (Hng.). 


— School education is the complement of home edu- 
cation,—not its substitute. Should it ever become the 
latter, our state will be like that of China. The uni- 
versal dreary dead-level of a prescribed and unalterable 


method will stifle all individuality. It is to the change 
and variety, the progress of the actual life, that we must 
look, to cause education to progress.— Phila. Record. 


Tue Sprritr.— There are men who can teach 
geometry, algebra, mental philosophy, and all that, who 
are unable to lift the spirit even the slightest. They 
can pack into the mind the most valuable knowledge, 


but the spirit is beyond their reach. They can train the 
judgment and reasoning powers, but they cannot tell 
the condition of the spirit. V F. School Journal. 


Hanks Worps.—The harshest words are spoken 
without passion, because without feeling, by parents to 
whom education, as far as they are concerned, is the art 
of ridding themselves as thoroughly and comfortably as 
possible of the “little inconvenient accidents” of their 
marital relation; they are spoken by teachers who make 
a living, temporarily, by keeping children quiet, and 
who in their work practice coldness of heart as a fine 
art.— W. N. Hailmann. 


InpusTRIAL Drawing, lying as it does at the foun- 
dation of excellence in industrial pursuits, cannot be too 
carefully taught. The demands of industrial education 
for a place in the public schools is now in all parts of 
the country more vigorously urged than ever before. 
It is a just claim, and should be candidly met. The 


best interests of a free people demand that the daily 
work of the laborer should be considered in shaping the 
education of his children.—Supt, T. Tash, Me. 


Wuo Knows ?—With all our boasted science of edu- 
cation, and our improved methods of teaching, the net 
results sometimes seem very small. It is true that a 
large majority of the pupils in our schools have eyes but 
see not, and ears but hear not. There is much word- 
memorizing, but little thought-power. May it be that 
we have formed the habit of looking for mature fruit 


before the time? Are the fruits of education so attract- 
ive that we are tempted to force them prematurely with- 
out sufficient tillage ?—Ohio Hd, Monthly. 


Correctine — To correct children for 
trifling offences continually, at home, or in schools, has 
a bad effect. It is confusing to the child, and does not 
tend to develop or to cultivate the moral sense. It 
tends to make distinctions between right and wrong 
which do not exist, and for this very reason weaken real 
ones. To be perfectly honest with children, and at the 
game time to cultivate a power to pass by their small 
transgressions, which are often committed without pre- 
meditation, is sometimes well for both mother and 


teacher. It is only necessary to think ourselves back 


to childhood to understand how different the child’s 
point of view is from that of the older person, and to do 
this occasionally would be helpful to most parents and 
and teachers.—ew York Post. 


Inprvipvauity. — With fifty to seventy children 
under one teacher, how can due attention be given to 
the individual needs of each pupil? With from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pupils under a teacher, every child 
could receive special attention, and the evils of the ma- 
chine, as it has been called, of the graded school could 
be avoided. Every pupil could be advanced as rapidly 
as he showed himself capable of advancing, regardless 
of his classmates. The bright pupils would not be kept 
waiting on the slow ones, nor need the slow ones be 
dragged forward to keep up with their class, There 
would be more room for individuality to show ‘tself.— 
Supt. H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, Ohio. 


ILLIxofs.—About this season directors are talking 
of lessening wages for the summer term. In a wealthy 
district, where the pupils were acknowledged to have 
learned “lots,” and more than with any preceding 
teacher,—although the spring school, or “ summer term,” 
as they called it, was expected to be three times as large 
as the winter term had been,—a decrease of five or eight 
dollars on the already small salary was, of course, the 
necessary move. If the incumbent was not satisfied, 
any one else that would accept the terms would be con- 
sidered perfectly eligible. ‘There is Prince,” said the 
teacher, speaking of a favorite black dog: “I think you 
can obtain him for thirty dollars; the children will like 


him, and that certainly is the most important point in 
the district. Why don’t you appoint him as teacher ? 
You can’t obtain anyone cheaper!” It was said and 
received as a joke, but there was too serious a truth in- 
volved in the words.—Jll Sch. Journal. 


— 


THE REVOLT OF THE WOMEN. 
BY A. D. MAYO, 


Dr. John Ellis, M.D., appears to be a New York 
doctor, of the Swedenborgian faith, the author of vari- 
ous pamphlets on hygienic, religious, and social affairs. 
Dr. Ellis visited his native town, in Franklin County, 
Mass., last season, and, at the annual Sanderson Acad- 
emy dinner, at Ashfield, heard a speech from Henry 
Winn, Esq., a Greenfield lawyer, local politician, and 
former member of the Legislature of the Bay State. 
This speech filled the good doctor with “fearful fore- 
bodings as to the future of the native American popu- 
lation of European descent.” The point in Lawyer 
Winn’s speech was one of those terrible tables of sta- 
tistics concerning marriage, divorce, birth, and death, 
by the free use of which American civilization is 80 
often ciphered into perdition by a certain class of little 
scientists, narrow priests and parsons, and small lawyers 
with political proclivities, who seem just now to be 
having their own way in these discussions, especially 
on the future of New England. 

Indeed, it is affecting to witness the deep anxiety 
that everywhere prevails in our country for the future 
of Yankeedom. Governor Butler, ten years ago, warned 
the country that New Ireland was swallowing New 
England bodily. A Western presidential candidate 
tells us that our manufactures are doomed, and our fac- 
tories will be turned to poor houses. The wail over the 
decadence of New England literature comes up from the 
New York Herald, and is reéchoed from Texas to 
Dakota. Continental-Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, prom- 
ises that the all-devouring West will “ treat us well” in 
the magnificent bye-and-bye. Superintendent Harring- 
ton knocks the bottom out of our boasted public educa- 
tion, and, according to a good many eminent priests 
and parsons, we are all on the broad road to spiritual 
destruction. A curious feature of this tremendous crit- 
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ique is that the critics are generally Yankees of the 
most intense “ Puritan stock,” for nobody can deal such 
a blow to New England as one of her own offspring, 
prancing on a high, critical horse. There is comfort 
here; for, after all, this tremendous judgment day pro- 
ceeding may turn out only a mighty “boom” in the 
critical faculty, which, always conspicuous in the Puri- 
tan stock, is subject to periodical overflows, which leave 
New-England civilization, like the Mississippi swamps in 
spring-time, completely under water. It may be owing 
to these overflows that, somehow, New England is 
growing richer in its material, mental, and moral pro- 
duction with every decade; was never so vital, active, 
and pervasive; while the new republic is marching toward 
the future, along the great highways surveyed by New 
England statesmanship, more decisively than at any 
former period of American history. 

But all thiais a delusion according to Dr. Ellis and 
Lawyer Winn. The Doctor sends us a pamphlet of 
fifty pages on the Deterioration of the Puritan Stock, 
and Its Causes. He sees nothing but ruin on the pres- 
ent line of operation. According to him, New England 
civilization is going out in the absolute annihilation of 
the “ Puritan stock.” His authorities are, largely, “a 
respected clergyman,” “a German minister,” “a med- 
ical friend,” Dr. Holcombe,” with references to Dr. 
Nathan Allen. But his leading authority is Lawyer 
Winn. Our Massachusetts statesman takes his stand 
on his terrible tables of statistics, but wisely ignores 
several of the crude and slanderous charges of these 
anonymous witnesses against the native women of New 
England; although Dr. Ellis receives them, without ex- 
amination, as a test for a good deal of prosy sermoniz- 
ing in his pamphlet. But Lawyer Winn knows the 
facts, and has a definite theory of the central cause of 
the “ deterioration of the Puritan stock” and the im- 
pending destruction of New England civilization. 


And it is the same old story. Adam said Eve did it, 
and theology, pagan, Hebrew, Christian,—always mas- 
culine,—bows Eve to the back seat, feeds her with spir- 
itual sweets, and warns her to “mind her sphere.” 
Unfortunately, the Yankee woman, always a somewhat 
stubborn sister, within the past generation has shown 
unmistakable signs of “having a mind of her own,” 
and doing a variety of things in a way unprecedented 
in the annals of womankind. She has actually found 
out more than two hundred ways of getting her own 
living, and in Massachusetts thousands of women 
are earning, per capita, thousand dollars and more a 
year. She almost monopolizes the school-teaching, 
and is found everywhere among the foremost in the 
work for the children. She leads the church, and is 
all-abounding in the organized charities of the country. 
In literature and music and art; in all inventions for 
simplifying domestic labor; in wholesome, economical, 
elegant housekeeping ; in social life, at home, in other 
States, at Washington, and abroad; in the most marked 
improvement in physical health now seen in America; 
in all the ways through which woman is enlarging and 
ennobling herself under the influence of a broadening 
and more exalted type of Christian faith, the native- 
born woman of New England is an example to the 
world. 

Among other good works, within the past generation, 
the New England woman has lifted perhaps two hun- 
dred thousand Irish girls, of good peasant stock, up to 
the finest body of Catholic Irish women in Christen- 
dom. The New England common school-house, with a 
schoolmistress representing New England civilization 
on the platform, and the New England kitchen, have 
been the university in which the Irish peasant girl, and 
now the Canadian French peasant maiden, have been 
and are being trained into a body of young women of 
which their pastors and parents are justly proud. At 


the same time the New England woman alone in Amer- 


ica has forced into the law that guardianship and pro- 
tection of children nowhere else in the United States 
accorded, and has kept the country awake with that 
agitation for temperance and the redemption of the lost 
sisterhood which is the greatest moral movement of the 
age. We have no disposition to disparage other classes 
of American women, every one of which is, to-day, work- 
ing gloriousiy on her own line of advancement. Neither 
do we undervalue the labors of man in the mighty ex- 


pansion and uplifting of New England civilization 
through the past generation. But while the New Eng 
land man during this period has dispersed himself 
everywhere, and, perhaps, has often done his most 
splendid work abroad, the woman, while not holding 
back from good works outside, has concentrated on the 
home lot, and, on the whole, made life for “all sorts 
and conditions” of folk about as well “worth having,” 
to-day, in these six States, as in any part of this mun- 
dane sphere. 

Of course this is all a grievance to a great crowd of 
the secondary masculine sort, and even a good many 
estimable men shake their heads over their splendid 
daughters, and warn them back into the old Puritanic 
sphere. But to three sets of men, — the small doctor, 
the narrow parson and priest, and the little political 
lawyer,—this going on of the girls seems nothing less 
than the subversion of society itself. It is these people, 
especially, that are filling the country with solemn dis- 
paragement, small satire, and vile slander of a body of 
women not inferior to any assemblage of their sex in 
the world. According to these critics, the representa- 
tive young women of New England are a race of invalids, 
—lazy, luxurious, averse to marriage, and contemptuous 
of maternity, rushing into divorce, or preferring a single 
life from sheer selfishness, unsettled in faith, and 
strongly inclined to the foulest crime which can be laid 
at the threshhold of womanhood. These pitiful slan- 
ders go everywhere with Governor Butler’s Munchausen 
romancings, and meet the traveler in every corner of 
the Union and round the world. The fact that the 
great majority of these critics are New England men, 
chiefly eminent for their disparagement of New England 
women of the superior sort, suggests the surmise that 
possibly there may be a reason for this attitude in the 
lessening influence of these special classes in New Eng- 
land affairs. 

Lawyer Winn, from the standpoint of the local states- 
man, wisely avoids committing himself on the lower side 
of this assault. The highest medical authority in west- 
ern Massachusetts has stamped out the infamous slander 
of the prevalence of the crime against maternity among 
the respectable classes of New England women. Joseph 
Cook shows that the scandal of easy divorce in New 
England is chiefly confined to the outlying realms of 
social life, and is not chargeable, in any peculiar sense, 
to good New England society. If Lawyer Winn thinks 
average housekeeping, general home comfort and domes- 
tic life are better in any part of America than in the 
valley of Connecticut, he is badly in need of light. His 
observation of young women is not extended if he fan- 
cies any class of American girls has a better outlook for 
health than the native maidens of his own State, and 
of course he cannot deny the general facts concerning 
woman’s work and influence quoted above. 


But all this fails to comfort Lawyer Winn. He shows 
that the foreign-born population of Massachusetts,—in 
1880 one third the native-born,—were responsible for 
half the births of children; and, at this rate, births ex- 
ceeding deaths in the foreign-born by eighty thousand, 
and deaths exceeding births in native-born by thirty thou- 
sand, the foreign element has the inside track, and the 
State, according to the inference of Dr. Ellis, will be 
governed by New Ireland and New Canada in thirty- 
five years. Lawer Winn declares the growing inability 
of New England women either to bear or rear children. 
His theory for the cause is “the changed condition of 
woman in her relation to man.” The whole “woman 
movement,” ultimating itself in the demand of a small 
portion of the sex for suffrage, is a rebellion against 
nature. The New England native woman is engaged 
in a revolt against Providence, invading the sphere of 
man, guilty of a destructive “ struggle for individuation,” 
and Providence is drying up the native stock and 
“marching the reformed communities in steady pro- 
cession to the grave.” 

An hour's study of this terrible table of statistics, in 
the light of surrounding facts, may relieve the strain on 
our critic’s mind. First: The native young woman of 
New England is gradually recovering from the physical 
collapse of a generation ago, largely the result of the 
terrible toils, exposures, and unaided maternity of New 
England womanhood through the previous two hundred 


years. For two centuries the New England woman,— 


the most intellectual, ambitious, and aspiring woman in 
the world,—toiled and thought, and prayed and, by a 
mighty consecration of effort, made the civilization of her 
section one of the leading forces of Christendom. This 
was done without a serving class to relieve her of drudg- 
ery in a most trying climate, under the Puritanic mas- 
culine, social, and religious tyranny that taught the 
eimpleness of amusement and the folly of social expan- 
sion, and held aloft the gospel of self-sacrifice as the 
whole duty of woman. No wonder that, thirty years 
ago, the girls of New England found themselves in a 
slough of physical despond, from no sin of their own. 
It is not “laziness,” but the absolute need of a woman’s 
vacation at the end of two centuries of overwork that has 
compelled the New England woman of the present 
to call in the strong arm of the Irish peasant maiden 
and the added force of household machinery. To-day 
the corner is turned, and the young women of the native 
New England stock are steadily advancing in physical 
ability, while other portions of the country are falling 
into eclipse from similar cause. This, with the inevi- 
table law of nature, that procreation is in inverse ratio 
to the spiritual and mental advancement of woman in 
transition periods, goes far to explain her decrease of 
child-bearing power. Second: Great multitudes of young 
women have left New England and are now mothers of 
sufficient families in other States, the number only 
understood by one whose life is passed among New 
England families beyond the Hudson. Third: New 
England young men have swarmed from home in far 
greater numbers than women, leaving a growing pre- 
ponderance of the sex behind. The seventy thousand 
“superfluous” women in Massachusetts are largely of 
the best native stock, not inferior to any body of women 
anywhere. Fourth: New England, especially in the 
rural districts, is largely an old people’s country, from 
which multitudes of native youth have gone; to which 
hundreds of thousands of young, vigorous European and 
Canadian peasant people have come. Of course the 
foreign-born, just now, relatively, show the greater ratio 
of parentage. In these and similar considerations will 
be found satisfactory explanations of statistics without 
resort to the melancholy theories of Dr. Ellis or the ex- 
asperating charge of Lawyer Winn. 


What would Lawyer Winn have the girls of the 
valley of the Connecticut do? Surrender the new in- 
dustries and come back on their fathers and brothers for 
a support? Throw up household machinery and dis- 
miss servants and go back to the hometoils of the 
grandmothers, content with the style of domestic and 
social life in Franklin County fifty years ago? Dis- 
mantle Holyoke, Smith, and the superior education for 
girls that tends to “individuation”? “Conquer their 
prejudices” and marry the peculiar style of native 
young man that is left, after the migration of their 
natural companions, or follow the migrating army out 
West, with plaintive pleadings for matrimonial connec- 
tion? May not, after all, the marriage state and ma- 
ternity be purchased too dearly? These young women 
have their own views on such points, which differ from 
the theories of Lawyer Winn, and, during the past gen- 
eration, have comprehended the situation and largely 
made the New England civilization of to-day. As a 
class they are doing, at home and abroad, for God and 
humanity and the building-up of the kingdom of Heaven, 
a work thoroughly appreciated by every man whose soul 
is big enough to comprehend their doings, They do not 
bear children like the peasant women from Europe or the 
quiet, amiable women of States that are still largely in 
the open country. Indeed, the premium for this virtue 
must be given to the negro women of the swamps of 
the Mississippi. But the children of the poor rise up, 
at home, and call them blessed. They have made New 
Boston the best place in the world for a poor man’s boy 
to get an outfit for life. Thechoice youthof China d 
Japan and the whole American continent are sent to 
them or invite them abroad as teachers. They throng 
the freedman schools of the South, and wherever child- 
hood puts in its claims are at home. 

This Republic needs what the New England woman 
of to-day is doing a good deal more than it needs a few 
hundred thousand additional children to swell the sta- 
tistics of illiteracy. In short, the New England woman 


of the period knows what she is about a good deal better 
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than the whole crowd of her small masculine critics. 
She “declines with thanks” the position assigned her 
by Lawyer Winn. She has never failed to meet every 
emergency, 80 far, in American life, and can be safely 
trusted to take care that New England civilization, New 
England ideas, and the New England “stock” receive 


no harm. 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH TEMPERANCE? 
BY ALICE COOPER. 


It shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors 
of the University at Cambridge and of the several colleges, of 
all preceptors and teachers of academies, and of all other in- 
structors of youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress on 
the minds of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred 
regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and univer- 
sal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, 
moderation, aud temperance.” 

How teachers shall lead their pupils to a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above-mentioned vir- 
tues is not prescribed: each is permitted his own way. 
Experience, however, proves that the success of the 
teacher in instructing in morals and manners is in di- 
rect ratio to her interest in the work. 

The introduction of temperance literature in our pub- 
lic schools is a prominent theme among temperance wo- 
men to-day. We wish them seccess. But are books 
on temperance indispensable? Do we have text books 
on honesty, patriotism, etc.? Is there a school in the 
land where texts and illustrations do not abound ? Did 
not that well-dressed, handsome boy who helped Tim- 
mins, the bar-tender, on a voting-day, and who sipped 
the sugar in the bottom of the glasses as he washed 
them, and then staggered into school drunk, furnish a 
good text? Did the master who shortened the recess 
in a school because the girls crowded round the gate 
to see a drunken man who had fallen on the sidewalk, 
need a text-book, as soon after a girl, pale and trem- 
bling, asked to be dismissed that she might see if her 
father was hurt ? andthat woman who suddenly entered 
the school-room to excuse her boy, who was hiding from 
his drunken father, and showed her arms bruised and 
bleeding from that father’s beating. Did those children 
need a text-book ? or, those boys who ran after a poor 
drunkard on the street, and the teacher asked, Which one 
of you will be a drunkard ?” and she told them he was 
once a dear, little boy like one of them; she told of the 
sorrow in a drunkard’s home, and of his boys and girls, 
and then a bitter cry broke the stillness, “It was my 
father, and some one hit him with a stone, and cut his 
face” ? Surely temperance lessons need not be abstract, 
when so many of our pupils are daily witnesses and 
monuments of its sufferings. 

And yet many boys think there is some hidden good, 
they know not what, in drinking. How shall we reach 
these? Let the children be taught the effects of alco- 
hol on body and mind; show to them, prove to them, 
that alcohol is dangerous to life, destructive to health, 
ruinous to happiness, and is the cause of nearly all the 
poverty and crime in the world. Pupils should under- 
stand these facts. Impress the idea, and they will 
think for themselves. Prove by example that persons 
of weak or misdirected will-power fall easy victims to 
intemperance. Teach all this tenderly ; draw on their 
sympathy and imagination ; the tramp, the beggar, the 
criminal, was he once a rosy-cheeked, curly: headed 
school-boy ? How old was he when he began his down- 
ward course? Do all teachers know the sweet, abiding 
influence of a confidential chat with a pupil when face 
to face, and heart to heart, the boy reveals himself with 
all his strivings and temptations ? 

Do not thought, suggestions, and kindly precepts on 
great moral points help to enliven the lessons, set the 
children to thinking, and draw the pupils to the teacher ? 
In reading, tell them about Barns, Sheridan, Poe, and 
hosts of others. In Geography, talk about the grapes 
of Ohio and California, and the wine made from them; 
of rum from the sugarcane; of the vast amount of 
grain used by the brewer, instead of the baker. In 
History, tell them that in the time of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Plutarch, any who committed an offence 
when drunk received double punishment; Lycurgus 
ordered the vines to be cut down; Mahomet ordered 


drunkards to be bastinadoed; a Roman senator could 


scourge his wife to death for drinking; the Scots 
made it a capital offence for magistrates or young peo- 
ple to drink; of William, only son of Henry I., heir to 
the throne of England, being on board a ship that ran 
on a rock when the captain and crew were drunk; of our 
own noble Farragut at Mobile. In Political Economy, 
too, have we not a grand opportunity for temperance 
lessons ? 

Take up the newspaper, let some boy read about that 
man who, while drunk, pounded his brother to death; 
of that woman found dead in her wretched garret ; of 
the young men fighting on the street when half-drunk. 
Ask the boys which might do more damage on board 
ship, a keg of powder or a quart of whisky. A terrible 
accident, resulting in smashed cars and fifty deaths, 
was caused by intemperence on the part of the engin- 
eer. How much did he spend for rum? What was 
the loss to the railroad company and the community ? 


“That young lady has done more for the cause of 
temperance in this village, than any other person,” 
said a gentleman of the district teacher. She teaches 
temperance-hygiene in school, and practices it out of 
school; she shows poor, shiftless mothers how to live 
better, and helps them do it; last summer, when so 
much sickness abounded, she visited needy pupils and 
administered Jamaica ginger, pain-killer, essence of pep- 
permint, mustard plasters, thereby teaching them the 
value of simple remedies, and to discard the everlasting 
doseof brandy. Some laughed at her simplicity, others 
marveled at her devotion, but the mill-owner, in his 
elegant mansion, looked on his three motherless 
boys and queried who could or would do as well by 
them as she; and at the close of this term this woman 
of royal nature will enter on a new sphere of work.” 

This teacher worked in her own simple way; it was 
the best for her. I am sure she never realized how 
much she was doing; and though, like all teachers, she 
found, to win the careless, to pity the pitiless, to persuade 
the obstinate was hard work, and often an ungrateful 
work, she kept on; and who shall measure the results? 
“Tt was at Eton,” said Wellington, “that Waterloo 
was won.” 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN. 


IX. — THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Having completed the study of the State government, 
the pupils are prepared to study the government of the 
Union. 

The sequence of topics may be the same as in the 
previous work,—first, facts of the legislative, educative, 
and judiciary departments; second, principles. The 
method of teaching, also, should be the same. The col- 
umns of a newspaper will introduce the class at once to 
the whole subject. They will there learn that there is 
a general government; that it has a legislature of two 
branches, with familiar names; that this body makes 
laws, with the help of committees; that there is an ex- 
ecutive head called the President; that there are exec- 
utive departments; that there is a national judiciary. 
Their previous study will have made them familiar with 
the language, and they can advance rapidly. They 
will learn the nature and scope of the laws, and thus 
the subjects on which Congress has jurisdiction,—com- 
merce, finance, postal communication, army and navy, 
patente, territory. From the same source they will 
learn the most important powers of the President. 
Thus they are prepared for a further study of principles. 

It is important to notice here that all the principles 
which have been taught in the earlier lessons are un- 
derlying the municipal and State governments, may 
be shown to underlie the general government as well. 

Just as in passing from the town to the State our 
idea of the public was broadened, while the ideas of the 
public convenience and welfare and the public will re- 
mained unchanged, so now in passing from the State 
to the Nation we have indeed to conceive of a new pub 
lic, broader than the old, but like that in having a will 
to express by laws for the promoting of its own con- 


venience and welfare. Though the needs of each new 


—— 


public are different from those below, and so the scope 


be expelled for being drunk, and any Roman might of the laws are different, yet the principles remain the 


same. So, too, the nature of office-holding is the same 
in the higher as in the lower, and there are the same 
obligations resting on the citizens to vote, to pay taxes, 
and to respect and obey the laws. 

The representative idea is the same, at least in the 
lower branch of Congress, and justice is administered 
in accordance with the same principles, and with the 
same sacred regard for personal rights. The executive 
functions, too, call for the same qualifications in the 
higher sphere as in the lower. All this should be made 
clear to the pupils. 

They will readily see that the establishment of a cur- 
reney, the carrying of mails, the care of harbors and 
rivers, the building of lighthouses, the disposal of na- 
tional territory, the issuing of patents and copyrights, 
are matters pertaining to the convenience of the broader 
public, But a further study of the papers will open up 
new lines of thought, and make a most important con- 
tribution to our stock of principles. 

Starting with the appointment of foreign ministers, 
or some diplomatic correspondence, or the building of a 
navy, we may lead to the conception that the United 
States is a nation among nations, — that it is brought 
into relation to other nations through commerce, through 
travel, through postal communication, through exchange 
of citizenship. Then it will appear that the needs of 
the citizens are not limited by the boundaries of the 
country. They need protection abroad as well as at 
home, on the ocean, and in foreign lands. These are 
needs not peculiar to towns nor to States, as such, but 
common needs of the people; so the National Govern- 
ment provides for them. 

The subject carries us farther. The Nation, as a 
whole, has rights,—to its territory, its wealth, its insti- 
tutions, its independent government, its continued ex- 
istence as a nation. History teaches that nations, like 
individual men, are selfish, and little disposed to re- 
spect the rights of others. Hence the necessity of self- 
defence, of armies and navies and forts. For all this, 
too, the General Government provides. Here we may 
introduce the idea of international law, its objects, its 
sources, its peculiar nature, and its limitations. 

This brings us to another duty of the citizen. With- 
out the local and State governments he could have no 
security for person and property. Hence his duty to 
support these governments with money and influence. 
But the local and State governments cannot defend 
him unless they are themselves defended. His personal 
safety depends on their existence and weal, but these 
are inseparably connected with the existence and weal 
of the Nation. To maintain these, therefore, is a su- 
preme duty. Above the obligations to obey the laws 
and to pay taxes, is the obligation to defend the Nation. 
Our pupils must be led to see that it is right, and to feel 
that it is sweet to die for one’s country. 

This will crown our work in the study of political 
science. It will be worth a thousand-fold more than it 
will cost if we can send out of school a single boy,— 


reat 


** who cares not to be 
e State.“ 


But as he saves or serves 


DRIFT. 


— The annual report of the school committee of the city of 
New Bedford, Mass., gives the usual encouraging account of 
the excellent public schools of one of the model cities of New 
Eogland. New Bedford has 29,000 people and 45,000 children 
enrolled in public schools. We cannot compliment the wisdom 
of its Catholic people in removing 500 of their own children 
from this admirable system of instruction to gratify the ecele- 
siastical ambition of their priests to supervise a parochial estab- 
lishment. The city pays $14.71 for a primary, $1991 for a 
grammar, $37.44 for a high school scholar, and spends $87,000 
foreducation. The reports on the different grades of schools, 
by members of the committee, show that the city appreciates 
the importance of placing the right men and women in the 
right place. New Bedford is favored in a superintendent 
whose mind is an electric battery of brilliant expedients, and a 
sensible school committee to formulate his suggestions, accord- 
ing to the practical possibilities of common-school life. Super- 
intendent Harrington pleads, with aggressive eloquence, for 
the extreme doctrine of combining hand-training with mind- 
training in the common schools ; but it will be observed that 
the common sense of New Bedford gives forty hours of teach- 
ing a year to 900 girls, in plain sewing, and pays for it, in part, 
out of an extra fund. The Superintendent’s report is full of 
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Massachusetts, —has been bulldozed by one narrow-minded and 
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THE ALASKA EXCURSION,| 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, 


happy suggestions concerning the improvement of the school- 
system. Superintendent Harrington is not above a change of 
base when convinced by new truth. In the present report he 
recommends exclusively oral teaching in history. Altogether, 
apart from the usual rhetorical and theoretical “annex” of 
the superintendent, noticed in detail elsewhere, this report 
may be commended as worthy of attention in any portion of 

— Probably Secretary Dickinson of Massachusetts can de- 
fend himself against the grave assertion of Superintendent 
Harrington of New Bedford, in his recent onslaught upon the 
Compulsory Education Labor Laws of that State. The sug- 
gestion that the most independent, even opinionated, body of 
legislators in Christendom,—“ the great and General Court ’’ of 


Lesson XI. 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory. 

No teacher is prepared to give intelligent instruction in the 
geography of his own land, that has not himself crossed the 
continent. No tourist-trip to the Pacific is complete that does 
not include British Columbia and Alaska. No American fully 
appreciates the grandeur of the scenery of his own country, 
that has not seen the marvelous coast of the land of the sun- 
down seas. 

Passing northward from Paget Sound along the Pacific coast, 
the tourist enters upon a remarkable stretch of inland ocean 
navigation,—remarkable for its bold shores, deep water, nu- 
merous channels, innumerable bays and harbors, abundance 


crotchety schoolmaster into an act of legislation outrageous to 
common-sense and common humanity, will be received in the 
Bay State as another case of the rhetorical ranaway of which 
the eloquent superintendent seems in periodical danger. Of 
course any penal law, however essential to the life of a com- 
munity, entails great incidental hardship on the families of 
offenders. Every time the State of Massachusetts imprisons, = and fresh water, and shelter from the swells of the 
— The great mountainous islands of Vancouver, Queen Char- 
— 1 reduced to poverty from this cause. But it is held lotte, Prince of Wales, Wrangell, Baronoff, and others, form 
that here is just the 252 where Christian charity and common a complete breakwater, so that the traveler can enjoy an ocean 
humanity should come in to relieve and comfort, and indirectly be 
support the State in that impartial administration of justice . * d the — ai — 1 
464 ” 
— A The labyrinth of channels, around and between the islands, 
tiousness is so threatening in Massachusetts as the persistent that are in come places less than a quarter of a mile wide, and 
nnd the — ignorant operative population to yet too deep to drop anchor; the mountains rising from the 
use their young children to get a living, even to the depriva- — — from — to eight 1 and * 
tion of all schooling. This disposition finds ample encourage- | de ef the 
ment in the more unscrupulous class of employers, and is In- ouns thelr cum oA @ frequent track © ~ * — 
direetly backed by the Parochial School and Anti-Vagrant Law int u broad road from mountain-top to water's edge; the 
crusade against public education. Superintendent Harrington beautifal cascades born of glaciers, or the overflow of high, 
should realize that such pages as he writes on this topic place inland lakes, pouring over mountain precipices or gliding like 
him in opposition to the foremost mind and heart of his State a silver ribbon down their sides; the deep, gloomy sea-fiords, 
in company with the demagogues who, under the specious ples cleaving the mountains far into the interior; the beautiful 
22 — rights,”” would break 3 aa will of dates kaleidoscopic vistas opening up among the innumerable islets; 
for childhood, and leave the children of the operative exposed 3 —— — — — by glaciers; the 
to the mercy of parental greed and corporate inhumanity. |®*°°'* emselves sparkling and glistening in the sunlight, 
dropping down from the mountain-heights like great swollen 

There are fifty good ladies and worthy men, including the su- 

. rivers, filled with driftwood and ice, and suddenly arrested 


perintendent in New Bedford, who would cheerfuily give tem- 
porary aid in either of the cases quoted by him in a way that in their flow,—all go to make up a scene of grandeur and 
beauty that cannot be adequately described. 


would wound no honorable pride and demoralize no boy or 
— — 4 At Tacoma, Washington Territory, the excursionists leave 
tendent Harrington. the palace - cars of the Northern Pacific R R., and after a good 
meal at the excellent hotel on the wharf, go aboard the steamer 
that is to be their home while day by day they enjoy the finest 
scenery on the continent. 

_ As the trunks will be stowed away in the hold of the vessel, 
and not be accessible for some days, needed changes of cloth- 
ing for the trip should be placed in hand-bags, which can be 
taken to the state-room. Winter flannels and winter-clothing 
will add to the comfort of the trip. Umbrellas, rubbers, and 
gossamer waterproofs should be taken along, for rain and fogs 
are of frequent occurrence. The pleasure of the trip will be 
greatly promoted by a good field-glass. And those who would 
acquaint themselves with the character and history of the 
country and people they expect to visit, and derive the great- 
est profit from the trip, should not fail to procure a copy of 
Jackson's Alaska, a 12mo book of 400 pages and over 140 illus- 
trations, published by Dodd, Mead & Co, 755 Broadway, New 
York, and mailed to any address in the United States, postage 
prepaid, for $1.50. 

With staterooms arranged, the tourists are prepared to go on 
deck and look around. They are now on the far-famed Puget 
Sound, the largest and finest harbor in the world: a great, 
deep inland sea, with a coast-line of 1,700 miles. Around this 
vast expanse of waters, and visible from the deck of the 
steamer, are Mountain ranges, with thirteen great snow-peaks 
lifting themselves far above the ranges, and standing in bold 
relief against the sky. There is no feature of the scenery so 
striking and impressive to the tourist as these solitary white 
peaks. Away in the northwest stands Mount Baker, 11,000 
feet high; a little to the east, Mount Shuksan, 9,900; across 
the Sound, to the westward, is Mount Constance, 7,777 feet, 
and Mount Olympus, 8,183 feet; across the Sound again, to the 
southeast, Mount Rainier, from 12,000 to 14,000; to the north, 
Mount Aiks; to the south, Mounts Adams, 9,570, and St. 
Helens, 9,750; while over in Oregon are Mounts Hood and 
Jefferson; an assemblage of mountain peaks, in impressiveness, 
without their equal on the continent. 

As in Oregon, so in Washington, the Eastern traveler is im- 
pressed with the odd Indian names. Among the rivers and 
creeks are Skoo-kum-chuck, Klickatat, Meihon, Skwchkwaicet, 
Sleeklokokul, Newankam, Nisqually, Ohalat, Skywamish, Hy- 
askwahalaos, Skwatuatliilwhu, Pilchuck, Manastash, Queets, 
Wyatch, Stillaynamtch ; and among the villages, Puyallup, 
Squak, Telm, Nenolelops, Skokomish, Tumwater, Skagit, 
Napooin, and Selah. 


EXAMINATION ON THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS 
OF CAESAR. 


RY F. J. MILLER. 


I.— Historical. 
1. Give the campaigns of each book, with the date of each. 
2. Name five decisive battles, with time, place, and hostile 
tribe or tribes. 
3. What was the government of Rome at the time of the 
Gallic wars ? 
4. What was the feeling of each party toward Caesar ? 
5. Give the manner and date of Caesar’s death, and your 
own sentiments as to the character of the man. 
II. - Geographical. 
1. Into what parts was Gaul divided in Caesar's time ? 
2. Give the boundaries of each. 
3. Name the principal tribes of each. 
4. What was the cause and general direction of emigration ? 
5. What did this emigration mean to Rome ? 
III.— Translation. Chap. xliv., Book I., to quod multitud- 
inorum. 
IV.—Render the same into direct discourse, Latin, underlin- 
ing all words changed in the rendering. 
V.—Translation. Chap. xvii., Book II., to adjuvabat etiam. 
Vi.—Syntactical (In eodem cap.) 
1. Qui locum deligant ; give in Latin, in five other ways. 
2. Ut cognitum est; what is the use of ut with the nid. ? 
3. Neque esse guidquam negotii ; what is the subject of esse? 
4. Negotii ; construction. 
5. Futurum ; give the form and meaning of both periphras- 
tie conj How is agent denoted in the second per. conj. ? 
VII Translation. Chap. x, Book IIL 
VIII.—Ttymological. (In eodem cap.) 
1. Give the stem and root of the ff.,—dificultates, belli, os- 
tendimus, nationes, omnes, rebus, exercitum. 
2. How may a noun or adj. stem be found ? a verb stem ? 
3. Latius. How are adverbs formed from adjectives in the 
three degrees of comparison ? 
4. Decline the ff,—equitum, rebus, exercitum, plures. 
5. Give prin. parts of the ff.,—gerendi, neglecta, licere, odisse, 


artiendum. 
1X.—Translation. Chap. xxv., Book IV. Counting out the waters of the Sound, and the mountainous 
X —Special. 1 regions, Washington has 35,000,000 acres of rich timber, prairie, 


and bottom lands open to settlement. Its agricultural and 
grazing resources are very great. With beautiful rivers, fed 
from her everlasting glaciers on her mountains, and filled with 
inexhaustible quantities of finest fish; with extensive depos- 
its of coal and iron; with 20,000,000 acres of forests to supply 


1. At what polut is Caesar supposed to have crossed the 
Rhine ? 
2. Draw diagram of the bridge, and name the parts in Latin. 


Puget Sound, Washington must become a rich, populous State, 
with flourishing cities, enriched by the commerce of Asia and 
the isles of the sea. 

Tacoma is situated upon a high bluff, and is not seen from 
the wharf. It is an enterprising place, with a population of 
about 3,000, and a public high-school building costing about 
$10,000. Bishop Paddock, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has located here a school for girls and one for boys, with an en- 
dowment of $150,000 forthe two, of which $100,000 was the gift 
of Mr. Charles B. Wright. To the eastward, across the bay, are 
visible the white school-buildings of the Presbyterian Mission, 
among the Puyallup Indians. 

From Tacoma a railway runs eastward into the mountains 
to the coal mines at Wilkeson. This branch may ultimately 
be pushed across the Cascade range to the main line of the 
Northern Pacific R. R. On a clear day the view of Mt. Rainier 
(also called Mt. Tacoma) from the wharf is very impres- 
sive. A few hours’ sail from Tacoma and to the right, cover- 
ing a steep hillside, is seen the ambitious city of Seattle, with 
a population of from 5,000 to 6,000. The great wharfs and 
shipping, and steamers of all sizes, testify to its business im- 
portance. Seattle is the seat of the Territorial University, 
with it- 200 pupils. Among the public-school buildings is one 
cost. 530,000; a second, $25,000; and a third in contempla- 


tion. 

Six hours steaming to the northward and on the left, we 
enter the commodious harbor of Port Townsend. Port Town- 
send is a growing village of about 2,000 population. It is a 
port of entry for a customs district, and the tonnage of vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade is one-fifth on the list for the 
whole United States. Charming residences crown the bluff 
back of the business portion of the village, while across the 
bay are seen the buildings of the military post. It also pos- 
sesses a marine hospital and various manufactories. At this 
point the steamer receives the mail for Alaska that has been 
accumulating for a month past. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this d ent should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstTMAN, Tast Sumner, 


Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


CHARADE, 
My first we often pay; 
y last dispels our thirst; 
My whole we hate to say, 
Yet, with my parts reversed, 
I’m sought for, every day 
By all men, best and worst. 


MILITARY ENIGMA: 46 LETTERS. 
* 32, 12, 30, 35, 26, was a French general who died in 


My 11, 12, 25, 14, 29, 23, 43, is a noted general in Cuba. 
w Ry 36, 26, 43, 28, 40, was a French Revolutionist born 
n 

My 10, 16, 46, 29, 26, 43, 30, 44, 17, 26, was a commander 
of whom Vermont may be proud. 

My 29, 34, 2, 33, 30, 44. was a Confederate general, 

My, 43, 28, 26, 38, 44, 23, betrayed his country. 

My 19, 27, 23, 3, 9, 29, 44, 7, was a name given to the 
Boys in Blue.“ 
made a celebrated retreat. 

My 40. 37, 4, 29, 6, 28, 43, 20, 12, 45, was an admiral dur - 
ing the Civil War. 

y 32, 22, 6, 43, 1, 15, 38, 20, 29, 45, 25, 31, was a general 
whose victory raised our country from the depths of despair to 
the heights of joy and confidence. 

My 30, 21, 12, 5, 14, 26, 43, 34, 18, 44, 3, 39, 26, was a 
noted European general who gave expression to my * 

A. 8. 


NILLon. 


INITIAL CHANGES. 


I am a word of letters four, 

And am with nothing covered o’er, 

Cut off my head, another place, 

I wrinkle up your sunny face. 

Take off this head and give a new, 

A word of challenge comes to view. 
Once more exchange, and this you see 
Before you, when you go to tea; 

Again, an animal we spy, 

With rapid tread and startled eye. 
Again exchange, and we shall fiad 

A useful animal and kind; 

Next word means to remove the skin; 
Again we find a word that’s thin. 

A noxious weed next change will show, 
Which in no field should ever grow. 
The last exchange, if rightly made, 
Will give you articles of trade, R. A. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 24. 

CHARADE.— Nameless. 
SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA.— 

Methink, the truth should live from age to age, 

As ’twere retail’d to all posterity, 

Even to the general all-ending day. 

REVERSALS.—1. Avis, Siva. 2. Yard . 8. Mart, 
tram. 4. Guat, tang. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 
Dr. W. H. Holcombe, New Orleans, La., says: ‘I found it 
an admirable remedy for debilitated state of the system, pro- 


— It has recently been decreed that the | two continents with lumber, and furni 
the higher schools of Alsace-Lorraine Adee ; urnish masts for the ship- 


shall be the German. ping of the world; with its chain of magnificent harbors in 


duced by the wear and tear of the nervous energies.”’ 


— 
— 
| 
| 
| — ͤ 
| ANSWERS RECEIVED.—We have received lists of solutions 
rom the following contributors since the preparation of the 
puzzles for our last issue: Wm H. Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich,; 
Mre. H. M. Howland, East Greenwich, R I.; E. W. Wright, 
Adams, Mass.; ‘‘ Nillor,“ North Easton, Mass.; H. S. B.“ 
aud M. C. H.,” Dover, N. H.; L. A. Stout, Adrian, Mich.; 
A. J. Hare, Morganstown, W. Va; J. G. C.,“ Cleveland, 
O.; N. G.“ Lunenburg, Mass.; Dora Rogers, Washington, 
D. C. 8. D. Lucas, Grand Mound, Ia., and Ernest L. Dickin- 
son, Trenton, N. J. Lack of space prevents the acknowledg- 
| | 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. device to catch infusoria. Crumbs of very hard-baked biscuit | bills will be paid by the Trades Union. Evidently another 
— — they — —— conferve day is dawning. 

All communications for partment should Editor, spring from each crumb; the infusoria collect} — E. A. Freeman, historian, has been appointed to the Re- 

paor. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, | between the filaments as in a favorite resort, and the whol 0 
New Brunswick, V. J. colony may be captured by pulling out the crumb. 
— An international competition is invited by the Second] — The Russian University of Kharkoff boasts of a student 


We continue the list of books for teachers of the Latin prep-| Teyler Society of Haarlem, for a gold medal worth 400 florins, sixty years old,—a late Siberian exile. The universities and 
tory to college, quoting from a recent issue of Latine: for a critical study of all that has been said for and against Siberia — to be somewhat closely linked. 
aratory spontaneous generation, especially during the last twenty-five devoti h attention to th 
may be had by application to ‘Le Maison de educational code, seeming “code of good intentions.” 
Papillon’s Philology Applied to Latin and Greek Infections ;|'* Foundation de feu M. P. Teyler van der Hulst, Haarlem.” Much was expected of it, but the cry of mechanism still arises. 
Ramsay’s Manual of Latin Prosody, Vanicek ; Etymologisches — r — — to the effect of different forms of] — There has recently been a lively discussion in New Zealand 
Worterbuch ; Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of Language ; u the Be — — * — seg | —— Le age on the subject of using the Bible as the principal reading. book. 
Whitney’s Life and Growth of Language; Miitler’s Science / most unhealthy agent, and the electric ight the best. The The legislative bodies have decreed that 24 
Language; Brambach’s Latin Orthography ; Pott’s Hinte beat produced by the incandescent lamp is only about 1 Sch. hall be dispensed with. 
Latin Prose Composition ; Hewitt’s Digest of Latin of that produced by the tallow candle, while there is no car — According to the British Medical Journal a canny Scot 
Toward * 5 „ Three Pr bonic acid or water produced at all. It is said one gas-jet in| has overcome the corporal punishment problem by treating 
Language Examination Que ; Fisher's ee Fronun- i room vitiates the air as much as six hum with castor-oil all necessary cases of discipline,— pouring oil 
an beings in a room. 
ciations of Latin; Elles Practical Hints on the Quantita | _ 4 method of signaling by means of electric balloons has — waters. 
tive Pronunciation of Latin 2 and Toner: The Life of been successfully tried in Paris by MM. Mangin and Baudet. | | — The Berlin Pandagogische : ag gives a let of the ait. 
Romans; Bu ome and the Campagna ; o balloon, erent occupations represen y the ool inspectors o 
the Greeks and Silesia, It — to include every vocation but that of school - 


: " eight feet in diameter, and was filled with pure hydrogen. 
Hare’s Walks in * 1 Wad wen es — iad Swan lamp was fitted inside, and a light wen — — — teaching, a state of sffairs not unknown elsewhere. 
the City of Rome; Dyer's Rome; ee copper wires was attached. When the circuit was completed. — John Henry Parker, author of The Glossary of Archi- 
er’s Gallus; Smith's Ancient Atlas; Mommsen’s History of | the whole balloon appeared to be a globe of fire. By switching | tecture, died recently in London. He was born in 1806, and 
Rome; Merrivale’s History of the Roman Empire; Ihne’s His- the current off and on, the Morse code can be spelled out, by | adopted the profession of architecture in 1832, publishing the 
. which communication can be carried on between distant points. | useful text-book associated with his name four years later. 


Boman Triumvirates; The Earl €; 
tory of ; Teuffel’s of — The committee charged with the erection at Frankfort of 
Simcoz’s tory ‘ 5 . a monument to Schopenhauer has been duly formed. It is in- 
Roman Literature ; Conington’s or Cranch’s Translation of ternational in its character and includes representatives of the 
Virgil ; Collin’s Ancient Classics for English Readers: Cesar, NEWS AND NOTES. various branches of knowledge in which the philosopher was 
Cicero, Virgil, Ovid; Dr. 8. H. Taylor's Classical Study ; interested. 
AT HOME. — The magistrate of Nuremberg has ordered that parents, 


Classical Studies : — 2 „ Av. guardlans, and all who have the care of children, who allow 


’ — At the next meeting of ic Teachers’ Asso- 
duction to Roman Law; Sellar’s Boman Poets of the Augustan ciation, the — — 5 —— — de of 2 — children of school age to visit taverns or public dances without 
suitable oversight, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding thirty 


Age: Virgil; Conington’s Commentary on Virgil ; Long’s| for teachers will be considered. : 

Commentary on Cicero’s Orations, Vols. III. and IV. 1 Wat. — There are 330 colleges and universities in the United States. marks or eight days imprisonment, 
son’s Select Letters of Cicero; Smith's Dictionaries ; Mayor's of which only 24 have more than 200 students, and only 17, — A bill issued by the Belgian Minister of Public Instruc- 
Bibliographicat Clue to Latin Literature; Mayor’s Guide to have more than 20 teachers. tion makes attendance at school obligatory between the ages 
al R — The sea-side laboratory at Annisquam, Mass., under the of six and twelve years, and forbids the employment of chil- 
the Choice of Classical Rooks. auspices of the Boston Society of Natur al’ Histosw, aided dren in factories during thistime. More than half of the 8,000 
DR. ROBERT P. KEEP ON THE TEACHING OF HOMER. the Woman’s Education Association, will be open 10 students — arth cong = — ons 2 6 
In his edition of — 5 — at Iliad, Dr. 3 — 20 to Sept. 1. lia ita Religious instruction is allowed in only 500 schools. nn 
Keep says, in his preface on the teaching of Homer, “‘Imitate| — veral En neurance companies charge twenty) — The Italian Minister of Education recently recommended 
in general, with scrupulous care, the order of words and the ae ae ee Aru 8 * at pa gga ‘ the following subjects to teachers’ conferences: 1. How far 
the original as fa 1 pe ‘ are the complaints founded that teachers of common schools 
constractions of the original as far as our language permits. | beer and all drinks not only degrade but disease the body as devote their efforts more to instruction than to education ? 
The cases are few in which it is impossible to translate a pas- well as the mind ? 2. If all the classes of à district schoo! are intrusted to one 
sage with literal fidelity, and at the same time into idiomatic] —A — teacher, in what way gan the need of — be 
Eoglish. The ideal method in teaching is one which combines cises and directions for the celebration of Arbor Day, has just so that he may make the instruction more effective and better 
been published under the auspices of the Ohio State Forestry adapted to the needs of laboring people? 3. What degree of 
variety with thoroughness, and emphasizes different matters Association. It was prepared by Supt. John B. Peaslee, of — should be 1— 7 hae in the —.— 
at successive stages in the pupil’s progress. At the outset, | Cincinnati, and contains a number of interesting facts conceru- school? Is it better to proceed from present events backward 
while the lessons are very short (the editor usually devotes 15 oe hep yg d and 1 8 of — to the 270 remote 1.5 8 5 adopt the —7 . ae ? 
c and poems appropria © subjec mong famous 4. Should one proc n teaching geography from the partic- 
lessons to the first 160 lines of the Iliad), it is of course indis trees mentioned are the old Liberty Elm which once stood on ular to the universal, or the reverse? 6 If the —.— 


pensable to go over, with minutest care, translation, scanning, Boston Common, and the Washington Elm in Cambridge. schools are principally attended by the children of the working 
comparison of every Homeric form with the corresponding] — Prest. Adams of Pueblo Board of Trustees, writes thus | Classes, how far should the tasks be given to be done at home, 
and of what kind should they be? 6. Is it necessary and ad- 


f in the Attic dialect, and all these points 
orm in t, po respecting inflec- | glowingly of the coming Hi Dorado: In time to come, Colorado rr 


tion and syntax which naturally suggest themselves. will enact an important part in the higher education of our 
y Nation, and is destined to become the great educational center 


ur, n the papll wom — . with the dialect, of the future. Our location, our climate,— with its health- 
and begins to translate twenty lines at each lesson, it will no giving, invigorating qualities,—afford every condition that can 
longer be possible to proceed with such minutencss: and the — to the comfort and support of the student in the CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


scholar’s interest in Homer will be heigh most prolonged and laborious efforts. More earnest, intellect- 
— ehtened if, without tol- fuel work can be performed, and better health sustained in this| columns ar over his signature, ‘He 


erating superficial preparation in any particular, the teacher is climate than in any other 
portion of our country. Those ise to ret ted MSS., d with the writers. 4 
able to bring some one point into prominence at each lesson. | institutions which are first located here will be the Yales and Pespendent, shoula aim et brevity, the pressure on our columns tinpoca: 


On one day, for example, etymologies and the composition of | Harvards of the next century.” tively demands it.) 


words may come to the foreground; on another, the use of the} — For nearly a year the teachers of the schools of Cincin- 
moods, running back, perhaps, through a hundred lines; on a nati have been in a state of disagreeable suspense over the ac-} WHO WROTE THE TREATISE TO HERENNIUS? 
, oe : tion of the Tax Commission in reducing the amount of taxes 
third, metrical peculiarities; on a fourth, words may be exam- for school purposes to $620,000. The teachers at last took the The Classical Department in TRX JouRNAL of last week 
ined which illustrate Grimms’ Law of the interchange of the matter in hand, and sent, in conjunction with the Board of starts off auspiciously, and may well excite expectation of its 
giving classical teachers and students much to awaken and in- 


mutes; on a fifth, a metrical (hexameter) version of a part of| Education, a committee to Columbus to represent their inter- 
ests. A bill was presented to the Lower House increasing the | tensify their interest in classical study. The passage in Latin 


the advanced lesson may be acquired; on a sixth, an essay may 
000 B U 
be assigned on some point of customs or morals suggested by pecan ee es * KA. 1 1 for translation at sight is attributed to Cicero. Many. in trans- 
lating it, may feel that they are verily rendering into English 


the lesson. It is indeed surprising how much grammar, phi- purchase of lots and for the erection of additional school- 
buildings in some of the districts. The bill also passed the] the words of the Roman orator. The editor of this depart- 


lology, literature, folk lore, religion may be taught in natural 
eonnestiels with the Homeric poems. Senate, and is nowalaw. Last month the teachers were not ment undoubtedly regards the passage as rightly ascribed to 
paid in consequence of the uncertainty as to the pending ap- 2 bl ersant with the fact that th 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, says that students ap- propriation. The teachers are now jabilant. — — * — — — — —— : os 
lying for admissi ll i ] — A late ber of the Cape Ann Bulletin (published at 
plying for admission to that college are especially apt to fail in ate num ip (P been disputed, and that many of the best classical scholars 


the requi rosod Gloucester, Mass.) contains a very interesting communication 
es es mane entitled Dogs and Education.“ The writer refers to the have denied that Cicero was the author. Any classical die- 


in Greek grammar and geography. 
efforts of Sir John Lubbock in teaching his favorite dog to 
SIGHT TRANSLATION. write and “cipher,” and advocates a teers general attention tionarz, under 3 2 — Cornificius will 
We continue our selections from Cicero’s works (Baiter and | to the subject. It would certainly be a great improvement on show the genera t of arguments, pro and con, on the sub- 
K 6 ＋T a the more common amusement of worrying the household pets, ject. But perhaps some one may give in Tak JoURNAL the 
ayser’s Text) for sight translation. and, as suggested by the writer, the dogs might in time be able leading points in discussion on the subject. Schutz, in his 
Oratoris officium est, de eis rebus posse dicere, quae res ad to return the compliment by giving the dog translator“ some | ꝗition of ————— of 


usum civil .| light on the former education and history, if not theology, of 
theic race. We commend the Bulletin's letter to our readers, | the subject. R. L. PERKINS. 


— auditoram, quoad elus fie ri poterit. tria sunt genera) nd shall hope to hear from that paper again on the subject. Boston, May 2, 1884. 
libe aram, quae recipere Gobet orator: demousirativium, 40] The Chicago Tribune publishes a letter from a dime-novel — 
rativam, tudiciale. demonstrativium est, quod tribultur reader, just as it was written, with a fine sense of orthography Sor nb 


in alicuius certae personae laudem aut vituperationem; dellb- and education in general. The writer denies the truth pf a 
story that a fellow-victim of yellow-covered literature was die- It is not always possible to have a garden about the school- 


erativam est [quod ext in armed by a schoolma' am: ef John kaylor the story says thats 
sionem et dissuasionem ; iudicale est [quod positum est in . for Our List don’t house, but there should be one whenever circumstances per- 
7 His Name which is another Ded Glve Away for Our List don n 3 


controversial, quod habet accusationem aut petitionem cum show no such Name ef He had been one of the Order when 
defensione, He was called Up do you suppose He would have asked the more, while in Germany they are still only rarely found. It is 


— * 4 think we — 1 2 Her sot — —.— easy and cheap to have one, if there is a piece of land near by. If 
armed. 10 yo d scholars do not understand the principles of 
. itsa detective Skeem to Sheer us off the track che teacher and sc — 
SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. freckled gardening, they can easily acquire them, and there will always 
facet skool teechers. we know em. the order was never Iu] be willing hands to bring seeds and slips, and care for them 
— Arrangements have been completed for holding at the Sh d better Prepaired for Business. ef . 
university library, Berkeley, Cal., during the last week of May, — — bo tay See — — any abeut the Hog, Vith a word or two of direction from the teacher. The value 
4 loan exhibition of books-illustrative of the history and prog- yewl find out That we are not to Be sneezed At. please give of such a garden is evident. The more the thought is directed 
ress of printing. this The same Prominents that you Did that other Lie from to the beauty of nature, and pleasure is derived from plants 
— The Montreal local Executive Committee of the British philadelphia.“ fand animals, the more will fondness for the country be devel- 


Association for the advancement of science is prepared to ABROAD. 
— . oped as well as the high facultles of the mind, and the more 
— —1 Er — oes mg on the continent of _ 1 struction in gymnastics bas been at last made obligatory | will the care of orchards, woods, and forests take the place of 

— A cable message received at Harvard College Observatory in the schools of Wurtemberg. wanton destruction. It will also be seen that such a diversion 
Announces the discovery of an asteroid (No. 236) by Palisa, at — Nova Scotia is — high schools, At present she from the ordinary school tasks will be helpfal, as its serves to 
Ma position was, April 26, 40 42 Greenwich — has = yoy “ „ has now established an 

; „ Om. 8 — Fran 
ght ascension, 13h., Om., 43,5s. ; „der of Agricultural Merit.” This is the farmer’s turn. 


freshen and strengthen both body and mind. It is not enough 
to give the names of plants and trees, but the child should be 
taught to notice them, and have a hand in their growth rnd 


tion, 
coming training. * t 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meers at Mapison, Wis., 10-18. 
REGISTER EARLY. 


Address Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
hout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE PARK,. — W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To Orreon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.irorni1a,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALAsKA,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

Norse (1).— All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
ba made with the Excursion Managers, 


THE WEEE. 


The fire-fiend has been raging in many of the forests of the 
country during the past few days. Pennsylvania has espe- 
cially been a sufferer. In afew hours, whole hamlets have been 
swept away. As usual, carelessness or selfish indifference 
seems to be the principal cause. 

Cincinnati has commenced its hanging bout. One of its 
most cold-blooded murderers, however, found some thousands 
of citizens to petition for his pardon. But there seems to be 
small fear just now of such miscarriage of justice, as the pa- 
pers, the moulders of public opinion,“ who most virtuously 
clamored for the pound of flesh,“ would thereby be deprived 
of the columns of saleable matter, reeking with every minute 
detail of the crime, trial, and hanging, which they are now 
compelled to publish. One good, however, is expected to 
arise from such necessary exposure; the papers for awhile will 
rival the dime novels in popularity. 

The editors throughout the country are very busy prog- 
nosticating the “first choice” of the coming national con- 
ventions, though probably the second cholce will be of 
more importance. School teachers may expect a certain 
amount of liberality and freedom from petty annoyances for 
some time to come, as the small politician will have his hands 
full “ fixing’ things for his man.” 

After politics and murders the press rightly give the first 
place to in-and-out-door sports, which just now are deservedly 
attracting increased attention. Boston’s private gymnasia for 
ladies are about to close very successful terms, though the 
Hub's endeavors in this direction are expected to be eclipsed 
by Long Island City, which boasts of an ex-alderman who can 
„beat the world on six days of animal endurance. It is 
said that that city is to name some of its institutions after the 
victor. Evidently it is the “saw-dust” path that leads to 
honor in Long Island City. 

Abroad.—Russia is anxiously sounding the Powers as to 
their disposition to form a league of common protection 
against Anarchists. This is, perhaps, preliminary to the im- 
perial interviews which are set down for June. 

It was announced in the British House of Lords, last week, 
that all the Powers except Turkey had accepted England’s in- 
vitation to participate in the Egyptian conference. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated in the House of Commons that Khartoum was in 
no military danger. This seems to spoil much anticipated 
sensation. 

Pekin, China, advices state that the city is quiet. Active 


PENNSYLVANIA teachers are to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the State Association at Meadville, July 8, 9, 
and 10. The president urges a large attendance, and 
promises a fine program. Pennsylvania always has 
good State meetings, for she has a large body of wide- 
awake and progressive teachers, marshalled by able 
State and county and city superintendents. 


New York teachers will meet at Elmira this summer, 
probably on the same days as the Pennsylvania meet- 
ing. We shall publish the program as soon as issued. 
Great interest attaches to this coming annual meeting. 


Onto holds its annual State meeting at Lakeside. 
President Loos makes a strong appeal to the teachers 
of the Buckeye State to come up in unusual numbers to 
the educational feast. This language is not figurative, 
as the meeting is to be at Lakeside, Jyly 1, 2, and 3. 


Tux world does move. Telegraphic news from Lon- 
don announces the important fact that the convention 
of the University of Oxford has decided, by a vote of 
464 to 321, to admit women to a participation in the 
honor-examination of that ancient university. 


Don’r forget to have a tree-planting day, this spring, 
—the quicker, the better. See that beds are platted on 
the school-grounds for flowers. The children will gladly 
assist in the labor. A few shrubs may be obtained at 
small expense. You will have a better school all sum- 
mer for trees and shrubs and flowers. 


Arsor Day has been fitly celebrated in many of the 
Northern States, and it should become a national cus- 
tom, recognized by school officials and teachers every- 
where. The planting of a tree is a humane as well as a 
beautiful act, and its moral teaching is of prodigious 
worth to childhood; for the setting of a fine tree plants 
in the child’s thoughts and heart the sentiment of 
beauty, comfort, generous growth, and perpetual life, 
which will grow with the increasing life of the child 
into a more perfect stature. Where the custom has not 
yet been established by official sanction, the teacher 
may be a law unto herself, and make some day more 
memorable than another by so worthy a deed. Let the 
reader of this note see that a noble elm or maple or ash 
or cherry be set on the school-grounds as a memorial of 
some man or woman in the town, city, county, or State 
where you labor. 


Tue New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents will hold their next semi-annual meeting at 
Boston, on Friday, May 23, at 9.15 4. u. The presen- 
tation and discussion of the subject of “ Reading,” will 
be given, in accordance with the following classification 
of topics: 

I, Mernops. Phonic, word, and sentence. First steps. 
Vocal drill. Preparation of lessons. Wm. T. Harris, Con- 
cord, Mass.; G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, Mass.; W. F. Gordy, 
Ansonla, Conn. 

IL Matrer. Blackboard. Books. Charts. Supplement- 
ary and sight reading. Home reading. The use of the dic- 
tionary. W. H. Lambert, Everett, Mass.; Wm. C. Bates, 
Hingham, Mass. 

III. Ossecrs. Silent reading versus elocution. Cultivat- 
ing a taste for good literature. The use of the public library 
in connection with school work. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, 
R. L W. E. Pulsifer, Leominster, Mass. 


After a general discussion of the subject by members 
of the Association, a report of the Committee on Lan- 
guage will be made by I. Freeman Hall, Dedham, Mass. 
Time will be given to election of officers and general 
business, All school superintendents are cordially in- 
vited to be present and to participate in the discussion. 


One of the very noticeable demands of the day is for 
“ good teachers”; the better to be the successors of the 
poorer. This is an encouraging symptom of a healthier 
educational body, toned to a better and stronger life. 
Commissioner Stockwell, of Rhode Island, calls atten- 
tion to the same fact in his annual report, and says: 
“In assisting school officers to secure teachers, the de- 
mand has been increasing for ‘ good’ teachers, for those 


— preparatians are being made, however, throughout 


who were well qualified. Even when the schools were 


small and not advanced at all, there has been a general 
desire to get somethiug a little better than before. 
People have begun to awake to see that for any school 
a good teacher is always cheap, and a poor one always 
dear, no matter what price may be paid in either case.” 
He also claims, what is true to a limited extent, that 
the remedy is in the hands of the school officers and 
local authorities. If the difficulty could be located at a 
single point, or within the reach of a single body, its 
removal would be much easier than now appears. 


PERSONALITIES IN JOURNALISM. 


Now and then the Journat or Epvoartion falls 
under severe criticism by some eminent and worthy 
schoolman who fancies himself personally aggrieved by 
our criticisms upon his own favorite ideas of education. 
The latest instance of this offence appears in the report 
of Superintendent Harrington of New Bedford. Last 
year we attempted to account for certain very extreme 
views concerning the industrial and moral outcome of 
the system of education over which this gentleman s> 
ably presides, and other notions concerning the truant 
laws of Massachusetts put forth in the New Bedford 
school report. So extreme, sweeping, and manifestly 
exaggerated were those opinions that they amounted to 
an utter condemnation of our common-school system in, 
at least, two essential particulars, and the Catholic 
priests of New Bedford would need no better argument 
for removing the children of their flock into the care of 
the “brothers” and “sisters” than these astounding 
charges by one of the most eminent school-men of New 
England. 

From former experience with the author we could 
account for this demonstration in only one way consist- 
ent with his reputation and good faith as an adminis- 
trator of a system so destructive in its outcome, even at 
its best estate, in his own model city. We said, cer- 
tainly with no unkind feeling, that our superintendent 
was afflicted with a mental habit prone to the exagger- 
ation of any single feature of a subject, and that, un- 
consciously, he had magnified certain defects in our 
popular system into inordinate disproportion to their 
relative importance till his impeachment amounted to 
the most destructive misrepresentation of the real effect 
of the common school and the compulsory law. We 
also found an excuse for these extravagances in a fatal 
rhetorical facility which, on more than one occasion, has 
run away with its gifted possessor. These qualities are 
gathered from his public utterances, with no reference 
to his eminent character as a practical, even consecrated 
superintendent of schools and most worthy gentleman. 
We are sorry that our superintendent takes this as a 
personal assault, and lets himself out, in retort, in a 
public document, with a violence of imputation to which 
we have no disposition to reply. 

The same impression was recently made on Professor 
Hailmann, who mistook a sharp application of his own 
extreme theories of education for an expression of per- 
sonal hostility. Of course, personalities, in the sense 
referred to by both these gentlemen, are totally inad- 
missable in a journal like our own, and have never been 
tolerated in these pages. And, as a rule, all opinions 
oa education should be discussed without reference even 
to the mental peculiarities of their advocates. But 
there are cases in which a writer of national reputation 
and deserved eminence in certain departments of school- 
life comes before the public with views so sweeping and 
condemnatory of our American system of education that 
irreparable damage will be done, especially in commu- 
nities where the battle for the common school is still 
raging, if it is understood that these opinions are the 
result of the final experience of sober-minded, competent, 
and disinterested critics. In such case it is the duty, 
however unpleasant, of a journal like ours to explain 
such demonstration by reference to qualities of mind, 
position in life, or whatever appears in the published 
writings and public acts of the author. 

It is not journalistic personality, in any inadmissable 
sense, to break the force of Gail Hamilton’s absurb book 
against common schools by exposing her general ten- 
dency as a literary sensationalist and common scold. It 
is not wrongly personal to show that a Catholic bishop 


must be an enemy to our common school by his own ecglesi- 
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astical theories and by virtue of his position, or that the 
high ecclesiastical mind everywhere inclines to the 
idea of the priestly supervision of all education. It 
is not offensive to account for a good many wholesale 
assaults on our public education from eminent scientific 
and literary quarters, by showing the inevitable tend- 
ency of certain habits of thought and peculiarities of 
taste that prevail in these circles, We find an explana- 
tion of Professor Hailmann’s impracticable school fancies 
in the radical philosophy that underlies his writings, 
and of Superintendent Harrington’s extreme theories 
and violent antipathies in certain mental idiosyncrasies 
that lie upon the face of all his published deliverances, 

If, in exposing these qualities and reducing these 
extreme views to a practical test, we offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of their authors, our excuse must be our 
conviction that no critic of our common school system 
deserves public consideration who does not show, by his 
method of treatment, his appreciation of its vast im- 
portance, solid worth, and absolute necessity to the 
national life, and some just sense of the relative pro- 
portion between these merits and acknowledged defects. 
And if we, in return, are attacked for inconsistency in 
our own views, we reply,—the JOURNAL oF EpucarTion, 
while friendly to all good school-keeping, stands first 
and second and all the time for the most complete de- 
velopment of the public-school system. Its pages are 
crowded with weekly testimony to our appreciation of 
its merits, praise of its superior teachers, indorsement 
of substantial progress in its methods and the most gen- 
erous admission of discussion on points which still divide 
our most eminent school-men. This position gives us 
the right to criticise obstinate abuses, expose shallow 
and superficial teaching, and, generally, by argument or 
ridicule, to try to purge the system of acknowledged 
defects. In doing this there is the same consistency 
as in the apostle who is “all things to all men that he 
may be one thing to the master.” Whatever angle of 
critical journalism we may expose to any individual or 
class of schopl men and women, we stand, all the time, 
four square, with the big front door wide open for the 
children. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


A BEUNION, 

It has been suggested by several of the ex-officers of the Asso- 
ciation that the meeting at Madison will be a fine opportunity 
for an ex-official reunion, and in accordance with that sugges- 
tion an invitation will be extended to all who have held official 
relations to the Association, from its organization till now, to 
hold a meeting whose object shall be, in addition to the culti- 
vation of a fraternal spirit, to consider some practical plans 
for the strengthening of the Association. Among the early 
officers and founders who will be present at Madison, are Zal- 
mon Richards, Washington; D. B. Hagar, Salem; William E. 
Sheldon, Boston; A. J. Rickoff, New York; John D. Philbrick, 
Danvers; William H. Wells, Chicago; J. P. Wickersham, Har- 
risburg; J.W. Bulkley, Brooklyn; J. M. Gregory, Washington; 
James Cruikshank, Brooklyn ; John Hancock, Dayton; J. L. 
Pickard, Iowa City; E. E. White, Cincinnati; B. G. Northrop, 
Clinton, Conn.; W. F. Phelps, Winona; M. A. Newell, Balti- 
more; A. P. Marble, Worcester; N. A. Calkins, New York ; 
David N. Camp, New Britain, and others. Hon. W. F. Phelps, 
of Winona, Minn., by the request of the president, has con- 
sented to correspond with all persons, so far as known, who 
have held official relations to the Association, and there can 
be no doubt but that much good will flow from the meeting. 
If possible, the first session should be called on Monday or 
Tuesday of the week of the meeting, that time may be given 
to develop any business that may be proposed. 


SINGING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In no other department of educational work has so great 
advance been made of late as in that of vocal music in our ele- 
mentary schools. A correct philosophy is now controlling the 
method of instruction, and the result is the correct education 
of ear, voice, and thought in the very important matter of 
melody of expression. The great leader in musical reform was 
Lowell Mason, who has been succeeded by George F. Root, the 
veteran teacher and author of Chicago, L. W. Mason, and H. E. 
Holt, of Boston, F. W. Seward, of New Jersey, and many others, 
who have carried the work toa high standard of perfection. 
It is proposed by these leaders in musical education to hold a 
convention in Madison in advance of the National Association, 
and a valuable (outline of work is proposed, which will 
attract a great number of the leading music-teachers of the 


country, who will meet for the first time at a National Ele- 
mentary Music Convention in America. It will be a remark- 


able gathering, and we shall be surprised if there is not “ lots 
of music” made during the discussion of the topies presented. 


BULLETINS.—SEND AT ONCE. 
The 16-page quarto illustrated bulletin of the National Edu- 
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cational Association is now ready. It contains (1) A brief his- 
tory of the Association, membership, etc., ag and depart- 
ments; (2) Madison illustrated ; (8) General managers for 
States, local committees at Madison; (4) Program of National 
Council of Education ; (5) Program of the Froebel Institute of 
North America; (6) General program of the National Educa- 
tional Association, with the names of more than thirty speak- 
ers; (7) Programs of the eleme ntary, normal, higher instrue- 
tion, superintendents, industrial and art departments, with more 
than twenty speakers ; (8) The National Educational Expo- 
sition, with its twelve departments ; (9) Entertainment at Madi- 
son, rules, committees, etc.; (10 Rates of fare from leading 
points in all parts of the country, methods of travel, etc. ; 
(11) Excursions over the Northwest, Lake Superior, Yellow- 
stone Park, Portland, Californis, Colorado, Utah, and Alaska, 
general managers, etc., with a large amount of additional mat- 
ter. Postage, one 2-cent stamp for each copy. Ten cents in 
postage will secure fifteen bulletins and three valuable railroad 
maps of routes over all the country to be traveled by the parties. 
Address D. A. Frazer, Boston, Mass., for maps and Bulletins, 
on the general manager for your State for bulletins only. 


The general managers of the Association work in the several 
States are now vigorously at work, and their frequent reports 
to headquarters are of the most encouraging character. The 
returns from New England at this time indicate an attend- 
ance of more than 400 from the northeast corner of the country. 
The State of Minnesota will probably send as large a delegation. 
Supt. Raab of Illinois says: Everybody, men and women, all 
are going to Madison. [Illinois will exceed the most sanguine 
expectations.“ Ohio is at work gloriously, says Supt. Steven- 
son. Mr. Barringer reports a great interest in New Jersey. 
Supt. Calkins is vigorously at work in New York, and his cir- 
culars cover the Middle States; The South will send large del- 
egations; and Texas, under President Baldwin, hopes to come 
300 strong. It certainly looks as though we were to have a 
national meeting this year which would embrace every part of 
the country. 


It is interesting to note how generally the press of the coun- 
try is helping on the work of the Association by the publication 
of our program, and by calling the attention of the people to 
the importance of this meeting. The educational press has 
done its part well, and we may expect an opening of batteries 
all along the line in June and July. Now is a good time, 
brethren, to help on our cause by an enthusiastic gathering of 
our forces. Madison excels Chicago in the importance of the 
questions to be discussed, and the issues to be made with the 
enemies of education and civilization. Political conventions 
are a sham, without a free and an intelligent ballot. 


There should be a grand rally of the young men and women 
of our profession at Madison. The veterans have fought a 
good fight, and some have held the old faith too long. We 
need always the new recruits to fill the depleted ranks and to 
more than make good the losses on the field. Let there be hun- 
dreds of those who are coming to the front fully equipped for 
service, with a progressive spirit and an ambition that dares 
to meet and overcome any foe. Courage and inspiration will 
be given to alLthe soldiery as the reinforcements fall into line 
ready for marching orders. Forward, then, on Madison. 


Supt. Albert Salisbury, General Manager at Large for th 
South, reports that a Railroad rate of $27.85 is secured from 
Atlanta to Madison and return. So low a rate will favor a 
large attendance from that section. Very encouraging reports 
come from the Gulf States. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Iceland has heretofore sent its promising sons to Copen- 
hagen to be educated. By October of next year, however, it 
expects to have a college of its own, with its faculties of the- 
ology, medicine, and jurisprudence. It will be the most 
northern university in the world. 

— Miss Lucy H. Hooper says that Paul Bert, a member of 
the French Legislature, and, like Bismarck, ‘‘death on the 
American hog,” as the champion of popular education, has 
done more to render the foundation of the Republic solid and 
stable than ever did Thiers or Gambetta. 

— What the English Journal of Education calls the most 
important book on education that has appeared in England 
since Bain’s Education as a Science is Mr. James Sully’s 
Outlines of Psychology, just published, The author makes 
the point, that practice must precede theory. The best 
method of bandaginga limb, and the best way to teach Latin,“ 
he says, are largely matters to be determined by experience.” 


— We thought it would come. The American, a Philadel- 
phia weekly, in an editorial on the Cincinnati riots, after 
saying very pertinently that respect for law and human 
life, the reverence for authority, and the public spirit which 
gives time and thought to secure a good government are les- 
sons which she, and all her sister cities, need equally to learn, 
adds, If her school system contains any provisions for teach- 
ing these things, it is in so far ahead of those of American 
cities generally.“ 

Fears spent in carefal study and investigation,”’ declares 
the Educational News, ‘‘do not seem to command that con- 
sideration in teaching which they receive in other professions. 
If a man consults a lawyer, he gives the lawyer credit for 
knowing more about the law than he does, and he governs 


himself accordingly. So in medicine, the opinions of à phy- 
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sician is entitled to considerable weight. All other professions © 
are treated with a like consideration. There is, unfortunately, 
in many communities a tendency to treat the educator differ- 
ently. Many persons with no experience in the work of teach- 
ing, and without any appreciation of its difficulties, feel as 
competent as the most experienced and successful teachers to 
decide what the needs of the school are, what studies should 
be pursued or abandoned, and how schools generally should 
be managed.“ Well, why? 

— There are some teachers,“ says the Iota Teacher, who 
want to be told just what to do in every special case. They 
attend normal institutes and associations, expecting to be told 
just how to teach this particular branch, just what steps are 
to be taken here and there, just how to manage this pupil, and 
just how to punish that one. In short, they want one plan 
that will be applicable in all instances, a remedy for all ills.”’ 
All of which is too true. But the mischief is, that school 
boards, and some superintendents of instruction, have a wicked 
tendency of allowing these vassals with beetle brains, who are 
always in a minority under any decent system of selection, to 
dominate the methods. In other words, every teacher, no 
matter how able, must be reduced to vassalage, and dance 
attendance upon some bashaw of the profession. 


— A Georgia educational sheet argues for Monday as a “ va- 
cation day“ instead of Saturday. It says, as a rule students 
do not study on Saturday, being immediately after the close of 
a week’s work. Consequently they waste their rest-day, Sat- 
urday, and either have to study on the Sabbath or go in class 
Monday with poor lessons. The change would make Sunday 
a day of complete relaxation, and students would be in a much 
better condition to do good work Monday than they now are 
Saturday. Then, too, Sunday would naturally come to them, 
as it really is, a day of rest. Now it follows one, and they 
feel it s0 to be, and is so regarded through life, It seems to 
us there is something here worth thinking about. It is a com- 
mon remark among teachers that Monday morning generally 
brings to the school-room stupid brains. Moreover, as is stated 
above, there is always the temptation to trespass upon the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. 


— A correspondent of the New York Freeman’s Journal 
thinks ‘the non-sectarianism of the public-school system is 
bosh,”’ because a minister“ makes the prayer in Philadel- 
phia at the close of the Girls’ Normal School each year,“ and 
because there are few Catholics in the New York Board of 
Education.”” Howa prayer from a minister“ at the annual 
closing of a normal school, or the ratio of Catholics to Protest- 
ants, Jews, or Atheisis, as to that, argues sectarianism in the 
public-school system, is a piece of logic that puzzles us. As 
well say that the government of a State or a town is sectarian 
because a majority of their officersis not Catholic. The fact is, 
that the public schools have no more to do with religious dog- 
mas than has business or State legislation. And Catholics 
make themselves quite as ridiculous in claiming representation 
upon school boards or election to any public-school office be- 
cause of their religious belief, as they would if they rested their 
claim to any other civil office upon the same plea. A Baptist 
or a Quaker would be hooted at for doing it; why not a 
Catholic ? 

— The following we take from the annual report of the 
Rochester New York School Committee. It is often said, but 
it is astonishing what light root it has taken in soil where it 
ought to flourish lustily: ‘‘ Can we afford to put persons into 
our schools to experiment at the expense of our boys and girls, 
when much of the knowedge which slowly comes into their 
possession might easily be imparted at the outset? What 
should we say of a physician or lawyer who was entirely un- 
acquainted with the researches of other men great in those 
professions ? We do not allow persons in other professions to 
take charge of our affairs unless we are assured that by suffi- 
cient instruction, both in the theory and practice of their call- 
ing, they are competent to doso. If we require the strictest 
guarantees of competency where our lives and property are 
risked, shall we be less anxious when the mental and moral 
lives of the children of the Commonwealth are endangered ? 
Only those teachers who are trained in the art and science of 
teaching can be safely intrusted with the education of children. 
Hence the teaching of the teacher is a subject which deeply 
affects the prosperity of our schools, the interests of education 
generally, and, conseqnently, the well-being of our community.” 


— Superintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, “ rests 
calmly back on the comforting principle that there is plenty of 
time in this world to do everything which ought to be done.“ 
Yes; but also, that ought.“ Where is the infallible yard- 
stick that can measure it? The thought gives Mr. Harrington 
the opportunity to say that if too many studies have been 
prescribed for a school, let the least important be cut out with- 
out scruple until there is a clear field for good solid instruc- 
tion in the rest. Let the weeding-out begin with the quanti- 
ties of trash that have been forced into children’s minds in 
connection with the fundamental studies,—arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, history,—obscuring what is essential and 
abusing the poor, long-suffering memory. Then let all 
branches and exercises undertaken for the sole purpose of stor- 
ing the mind with varied intelligence, be resolutely abandoned 
or materially abridged. There is little time for them, at least 


in elementary schools. There is time only for training, with 
any approach to thoroughness, in the use of those instruments 
through which the mind finds expression.’”?” Which tempts us 
to say that if examiners, who sit in state and are clothed with 


authority, go into the schools angling for shiners, they must 
not expect to come home and dine on speckled trout, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Warren Colburn's First Lessons. New, Revised, and En- 
larged Edition. Price, 35cts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Cc. 
Every teacher and school officer in the country will heartily 

welcome this famous old text-book in its new garb. It is the 
old friend in an improved dress. Colburn's First Lessons 
gave to millions their first sound mental drill in the past, in 
numbers. The new edition has been carefully revised and 
much enlarged by new matter, has an excellent portrait of 
Warren Colburn, an appendix containing s sketch of the 
author’s life, his original preface, and George B. Emerson’s 
introduction to the edition of 1863. We must confess that we 
recoiled from an examination of this new edition of a book 
which in its old form added more to the mental power of those 
who carefully and properly studied it than all other books com- 
bined. Although we were somewhat appeased by the old, 
familiar cover, which the publishers have wisely retained, yet 
we opened the book in a questioning mood, fully expecting to 
find that some of the popular short cuts of the day had so 
changed the book as to modify its usefulness. Mr. Geo. B. 
Emerson, in the introduction he prepared for the edition of 
1863, fairly and forcibly stated the truth about the inductive 
method of Mr. Colburn’s book: he said that it actually de- 
velops every essential principle in elementary arithmetic. It 
evolves from the mind of the learner himself, in a perfectly 
easy and natural manner, a knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic, and the power of solving, mentally and almost in- 
stantly, every question likely to occur in the every-day busi- 
ness of common life. It is thus an admirable preparation for 
the attainment of the faculty of ready and sharp logic, to be 
applied to the business of common life. . . . Its great 
value for children is in its shortness and its clearness.”’ 


Mr. Colburn himself gives the following clear statement of 
his plan of teaching mathematics: ‘‘The best mode sems to 
be, to give examples so simple as to require little or no ex- 
planation, and let the learner reason for himself, taking care 
to make them more difficult as he proceeds. This method, be- 
sides giving the learner confidence by making him rely on his 
own powers, is much more interesting to him, because he 
seems to himself to be constantly making new discoveries. 
Indeed, an apt scholar will frequently make original explana- 
tions much more simple than would have been given by the 
author. This mode has also the advantage of exercising the 
learner in reasoning, instead of making him a listener, while 
the author reasons before him.“ 

Having carefully examined the revised book, we are con- 
vinced that nothing has been added or altered that Mr. Col- 
burn himself would not approve and commend were he alive. 
The book in its original form was adapted for the successful 
use of the natural teacher, and the new edition, while no less 
valuable for such teachers, brings out the Colburn method so 
foreibly and clearly that the numerous teachers who are made 
such by professional modern training cannot fail to use it 
properly, and with good results. Many things which Mr. Col- 
burn left for the teacher to introduce have been brought into 
the new edition. 

In the first section, for example, where we notice the great- 
est change, many questions have been introdaced by which 
the gradations have been made more complete. The first ten 
numbers have been taken up in regular order, and logical 
questions have been asked about each number before the suc- 
ceeding one has been introduced. The work is now very care- 
fully graded throughout, and numerous miscellaneous exam- 
ples have been introduced for drill exercises at the end of each 
chapter. Each subject is so treated as to be a stepping-stone 
to something higher, and nothing is brought in that does not 
seem to be the nataral outgrowth of what is already in the 
pupil’s mind. The pupil is required to “learn to do by do- 
ing.“ He does not seem to be instructed, but to be continu- 
ally led into discovering new truths for himself; and not until 
those truths have become perfectly familiar to him are the 
names by which they are known introduced; he becomes fa- 
millar with the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, long before these processes are named or 
denoted by the symbols +, —, X, and +; he knows a good 
deal about fractions before he has ever heard the word frac- 
ton.“ The pupil comes to welcome the appearance of a new 
word because it is so brought in as to appear to him merely a 
symbol for an idea with which he is already familiar. He 
gains knowledge, self-reliance, and mental power, not from 
what he is told to learn, but from what he is made actually 
to do. 

We have not the space to review the book from beginning to 
end, but in order to illustrate what we have said we will take 
up a single subject, fractions, which is treated in four sections, 
the first of which is 

Section VIII., in which twenty-nine questions are given 
about halves. These questions are not all specially easy; 
they are practically a review of all that the pupil is supposed to 
know, and yet each of them brings home to him the new theme, 
—halves or one-half. They range in difficulty from Draw 
on your slate a line one inch long, and divide it into two equal 
parts; what is one of the parts called? (illustrated), to A 
carpenter charges $2 00 for half a day’s work; what must I pay 
him for 3 days’ work?” and. What part of 6 16 37 Kight- 
een questions about thirds; thirty questions about fourths; nine- 
teen questions about fifths; twenty-one questions about sixths; 
four questions about sevenths ; nineteen questions about 
eighths; the last of which are: Into how many halves can 


rhaps nowhere seen in happier combina- 


into how many eighths ?” (Illustrated). One half of a cake and his humor, are — —4 4 — 


contains how many fourths? how many eighthe ? One- tion than is this b 
fourth of a cake contains how many eighths?” What 
is one-elghth of sixteen ? one fourth ? one-half?” Ten 
questions about ninths; eighteen questions about tenths; 
twenty-four problems relating to the fractional parts of num- 
bers greater than one; one of which is, ‘‘ How can you divide 
two loaves of cake equally among six boys? (explained and 
illustrated). Fifty-seven questions relating to the reduction 
of fractions greater than one to whole numbers and fractions; 
Ninety-nine miscellaneous questions and problems. 

In Section IX. the terms “Numerator” and Denomina- 
tor,” Proper and Improper Fractions,” Mixed Numbers,“ 
„Common Denominator,” Lowest Terms,“ etc., are intro- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Sidney S. Rider, Providence, R. I., publishes Book Notes 
for the week, Historical and Critical. It is issued fortnightly ; 
price, 50 cents per annum. The second year of the Book 
Notes began April 26, 1884. It presents the salient points of 
good books, and exposes the errors in bad books. It has been 
the policy of the Book Notes to mingle, with ite gossip about 
books, little matters of local history, which are always inter- 
esting to a large class of readers, trusting thus to beguile its 
readers into a knowledge of, and a love for, good books, 

— The Evangelical Hymnal, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and 


duced at proper intervals. The definition of each term is pre- 


is used, 


of a knowledge of fractions. 


and fractions by fractions. 


reliance and mental power. 


time she could solve mentally every question it contained. 


growth of mind which the age demands. 


Elements of Modern Chemistry. By Adolphe Wartz. 
Second Am. Edition. 


trations. London and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This very important book is a faithful translation of the 
work of the celebrated French teacher and scientist, Adolph 
Wurtz, is the acknowledge leader of modern chemical philoso- 
phy, and has won the reputation, justly, of being the most 
able thinker and teacher of France. The author easily leads 


in the knowledge of the best scientific thought of the time, 


and then presents the latest discoveries, with a record of con- 
siderable number of exact and well-selected facts, with the 


theories which bind them together. The origin and founda- 
tion of the atomic theory have been given in historical order, 
and the notions concerning atomicity are presented in an ele- 
mentary form. As the metalloids form the fundamental part 
of chemistry, the subject is well developed so as to lead phil- 
osophically to the study of metals and of organic chemistry. 
In the study of these compounds care has been taken in the 
selection of the more important and interesting, and many late 
additions have been made. Isomerism, for instance, has been 
treated in a very thorough manner, as well as azoic and dia- 


zole compounds, and the Ie bases, which have acquired 
great imdortance during the last few years. To these impor- 
tant subjects the editor has added a short chapter on Chem- 
ical Eaergy, and a brief history of Mendelejeff’s Periodic Law. 
The publishers have spared no pains in making a text-book of 

t beauty and physical excellence, and the work cannot 
ail to commend itself to the critical scholarship of chemists, 
and the severer tests of the class-room. 


Drill Master. For Singing-schools and Conventions. By W. 
A. Ogden, with the assistance of other noted composers. 
Toledo, O.: W. W. Whitney. Price, 75 cents, 


This is a book full of choice music, staple and solid in mel- 
ody, bright and beautiful in glees, choice and cheerful in social 
music, rich and resplendent in anthems, grand and inspiring 
in choruses; making it a most desirable class book and con- 
vention book in the field. 


Times of Frederick I. An Historical Romance of the pe- 
riod succeeding the of Charles XII. From the Swedish 
of Prof. Z. Topelius. Vol. IV. of The Surgeon’s Stories.” 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In this book Prof. Topelius has drawn a vivid picture of the 
condition of Sweden in the period succeeding the brilliant ex- 
ploits of Charles XII. He shows Sweden shorn of rich prov- 
inces by the fate of war, at the mercy of combined Europe. 
This striking picture, drawn by the hand of à master, is the 
sombre background upon which is wrought out a charming 
and romantic story. In it the thread of the King’s Ring,” 
running through all the volumes, and the fascinating mystery 


you divide a cake of chocolate? into how many fourths ? 


by which it is surrounded are never for a moment lost sight 
of. Prof. Topelius’ inimitable descriptive powers, his poetry, 


ceded by a variety of questions which develop the idea, and is 
also followed by numerous questions in which the term itself 


In Section X. there are eight sets of questions, some concrete 
and some abstract. These will increase the familiarity of the 
pupil with the preceding principles, and his expertness lu ap- 
plying them; and they will show him the practical importance 


In Section XII. the pupil is led up to the Multiplication of 
fractions by a fraction, to the division of whole numbers 


We are convinced, from a careful examination of this new 
edition of Colburn's First Lessons, that analytic induction 
is the true method of teaching the priaciples of arithmetic, and 
that the revisers, by their additions and illustrations, have 
made the method easfer and more effective in its application, 
by the great mass of American teachers. We most heartily 
recommend the book, not only to practical teachers of arith- 
metic, but to all interested in correct methods of instruction 
in any branch. We welcome a book like this, which will tend 
to make the teacher a more powerful agent in developing self- 
Colburn’s Arithmetic is adapted 
ot only fcr the gifted pupils, but for all grades of intellect. 
Laura Bridgman the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, went through 
Colburn’s First Lessons in one year, and at the end of that 


We earnestly urge upon teachers the importance of intro- 
ducing mental arithmetic into their schools as one of the essen- 
tial features of their daily program, and we commend to their 
careful attention the methods of instruction marked out with 
singular wisdom by Warren Colburn more than half a century 
o, honestly believing that its adoption will place our schools 
where they ought to stand. Such « system of instruction, in- 
telligently taught, will meet the growing demands for a more 
praclical education, and be most conducive to the natural 


Translated and edited from the Fifth 
French edition, by W. H. Greene, M.D., professor of Chem- 
istry in the Central High School, Philadelphia. 132 illus- 


Mr. Sigismond Lasar, has just been adopted into the choir and 
chapel exercises at Williams Coll. It is aleo in use in the college 
choirs at Harvard and in the Theological School at Hartford, 
It is a thoroughly educational, church music book, presenting 


the higher order of church music and hymns. It is thus spe- 
cially adapted to use in educational institutions, and promises 


to be widely adopted by them. 

— Messrs. Freeman & Riddle, Columbus, O , have published 
The Improved Historical Cards, representing new and 
original methods of acquiring rapidly and permanently the lead- 
ing facts of United States history. They consist of well-made 
cards of convenient size, with topics carefully arranged and beau- 
tifully printed upon them. Like their Geographical Cards, they 
will serve a very useful purpose, combining recreation and in- 
struction. Each set consists of 200 cards, put up in a hand- 
some box, with full directions for use; price of each set, $1 00. 


Other subjects besides history and geography have been copy- 
righted, and will be published on the same excellent plan by 


Freeman & Riddle. 
The Ohio State Forestry Association has published Trees 
and Tree-Planting, with exercises and directions for the cel- 
ebration of Arbor Day, prepared by John B. Peaslee, Supt. of 
Cincinnati Pablic Schools, with a preface by Warren Higley, 
Esq., the president of the Association for 1884. The impor- 
tance of forestry culture cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
our people, and Mr. Peaslee begins at the right point, with the 


young to instruct them in the value and utility of forests. The 
—— contains excellent extracts on trees from various au- 
thors, for concert and individual recitation, and also lessons 
from history on trees. It should be widely read, and used in 


schools. 

— Davies’ Elements of Written Arithmetic has been 
carefully revised by Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, of Columbia 
College, N. I., editor of Davies’ Mathematical Works. The 
publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., have taken advantage 
of the opportunity thus afforded, and have made a new set of 
electrotype plates from new type. In ite present dress the 
book is as attractive and trustworthy as any of the new books 
on arithmetic in the market. The thousands who studied 
„Davies in their youth are satisfied that he should teach 
their children. Prof. Van Amringe says, ‘‘ The Blements of 
Written Arithmetic is an excellent book, and I know of no 
better elementary arithmetic. The definitions are simple and 
concise, the rules are clearly stated, and arrived at by methods 
easily understood by young pupils. The subjects are arranged 
in natural order, and there is a plentiful collection of well- 
selected examples to illustrate and enforce every principle.’’ 
A chapter on the Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is added to this new edition. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish the following important 
new books: A new book of travel, At Home in Italy, by Mrs. 
E. D. R. Bianciardi, an American lady who has lived many 
years among the Italians, aud is exceptionally qualified to write 
of the people, customs, and life of Italy. A new volume has 
been prepared from the journals of Thoreau, entitled Sum- 
mer, and they will publish it in afew weeks. Colburn’s In- 
tellectual Arithmetic, which has had a circulation somewhat 
like that of Webster’s Spelling Book, has just been very carc< 
fully revised; obsolete coins and prices have been dropped, and 
the grade has been made less steepin places. Col. Higginson’s 
Life of Margaret Fuller, Ossoli, which will shortly be added 
to the American Men of Letters.“ Oscar Fay Adams has 
prepared a Handbook of American Authors, similar to his 
Handbook of English Authors, and it will be published this 
month. Richard Grant White will soon publish, through this 
firm, The Pate of Mansfield Humphreys, including the 
Episode of Mr. Washington Adams in England,—several papers 
reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, with an additional chap- 
ter. In their latest Bulletin is announced a long list of new 
and valuable books, among which are, In the Tennessee 
Mountains, by Charles Egbert Craddock; American Letters 
Series, — Captains of Industry, by James Parton; The 


American Horsewoman, by Mrs. Elizabeth Karr; A New 
Translation of the Odyssey, by Prof. George H. Palmer; 
The Satchel Guide for 1884, — indispensable to the tourist 
in Europe; The Tariff Question, by Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
the eminent journalist of New York State; Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles; a new volume of the American States- 
men Series,” by John T. Morse, Jr.,—Life of John Adams; 
and many others. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


one Draw and Paint; illus.; 50 cents. New York: American News 
The American University; by John W. Burgess, Fh. D.; 15 cents 
Notes on Shakes "s Vextifications by Geo. H. Browne, A M. 30 cts. 
Shaw's New History of B lish and A 1. J 
aw's * of En an merican Literature; J. 
Backus, LL.D. |New York and 89 Sbeldon & Co. 1 : ni 
oman Qdestion in Europe; by Theodore Stanton, M. A.; with an 
2 by Frances F. Cobbe; $3.50. New York: G. F. Putnam’s 


The Amateur Ph ; 
Amateor Photographer; by Kilersiie Wallace, Jr., M.D. Philadel- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | Cu. from fifty cents toone) as.—It is said that Hon. B. M. Baker will be the State 
‘ —— “4 latter fee under mistake. They can refund at the —— Supt. of Public Instr, under the new law, which will into 
Ankansas.—J F. Howell, president of the State Teachers’ Gi The +p. pel Collegian, published by the students of Wooster operation May 7.——Thirty-two institutes will be held in the 
Assoc., is trying to get a delegation of teachers from the coun- — Date — — —— to the average college | State this year,—21 for white teachers and 11 for colored. 
ties to attend the next meeting of the Assoc. to be held in — Dr. Kirkwood has been appointed by ihe peobehe Jaden sant of the er 
Jane at Moriliton. He has issueda circular to the county examiners Co. examiners of Wayne Co.—The Wooster Coll. library contains 10,000 State Editor, T. C. Kanns, Union City, Tenn. 
hem to appoint teachers’ meetings in their respective counties, volumes ——The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at I ide, July 1, 2, Tennessse.—G. W. Winstead, of Dresden, Tenn., will 
W. 


urging t 


i d intiug delegates. — 
at Fayetteville. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 
Irving Hale leads his class at West Point Mil- 
itary ‘School. He isa Colorado boy, and we feel honored 
thereat. His father is Prof. H. M. Hale, of Central, ex-State| North V. 


president of the State Teachers’ Assoc. Congratulations to 
— 3 State Agri. Coll. gets 90,000 acres of land in ad- 
dition to former grants. If these lands are properly selected, judiciously 
ld, and the proceeds advantageously invested, the college will have an 
— that will place it above the necessity of asking legislative 2 
riations.——North Denver schools will close May 16, by reason of lack of 
ands. An unfortunate state of finances.——Local papers are agitating 
tady of Spanish in Denver schools, so that the city may be more certain 
to central the trade of Mexico. Another function for the public school to 
fulfill! Western towns are nothing if not enterprising in matters of trade 
4 oore of Denver Univ. has a racy and popular — 


rest. M 
= 2 the“ Philosophy of the Ludicrous.”——Arbor Day was 


lly by the schools of the State, 
mt 1 kopsd that the rage for imitating the English will soon reach dy 
Western millionaires, and lead them into the commendable fashion o 
and scholarships.— Denver 


—— (Pertinent suggestion. ho will establish the precedent 71] 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il, 

ILLIxOoIS.—Supt. Brand of Jo Daviess has secured for this 
summer’s help in the institute Messrs Boltwood and Barton, and 
Miss Pennell.— The schools of Hanover, Jo Daviess Co., un- 
der Prin. Glatfelter, gave an exhibition in April.——Prof. Reeder, of 
Normal Model School, will assist Supt. Miller, of Bureau Co., in the sum- 
mer institute. ——At the Joliet City Institute, April 12, Miss Ella V. Fitch 
read an interesting paper on the warin Soudan, Wecommend this kind of 
exercise. —— Winnebago Co. Fair provides for the usual educational ex- 
hibit. In the Rie ae competition is open to the world. 
Address O. F. Barbour, ford.——-Supt. Wallace, of Marshall, will 
conduct a select school during the summer.——First fruits of the com- 
mencement season: B. F. Stocks, of Virden, sent us program for April 
23. Class one boy and four girls. The high-school examinations to pre- 
are work for the State Fair in Illinois will occur May 21-23. Address John 
Hall, Carbondale, for questions.—— The schools of Dixon and Sterling, 
24 Ward, have recently held a contest in declamation. The exercises 
were presented to an audience in Sterling one evening, and to the Dixon 
people the following evening, The three jadges at the first performance 
sealed their marks and sent them on to the judges at the final meeting, 
when the award was made, The Dixon selections were nearly a! 
and those of the Sterling people humorous. Dixon took first prize, Ster- 
ling second.—The teachers of Rock Island Co. held their April institute 
at Port Byron. Thecity teachers of the county attended in full force. 
Supt. Raab was in attendance, and gave two addresses. Prin. Oldt, of 
Lanark, gave a paper and a lesson on Civil Governnment, and W. H. 

Hatch, of Rock Island High School, gave a paper on primary methods. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxnt0.—Prof. Shinman, of Buchtel Coll., is giving a series of 
Greek receptions to his pupils in Greek this term.——The fac- 
ulty and students of Adelbert Coll., Cleveland, went in a body 
to hear Matthew Arnold’s lecture on numbers, when delivered in that city. 
— Dr. Scovel, the new president of Wooster Coll., is gaining a wide- 
spread and substantial reputation asa scholarly executive. Each of his 
sermons is said to be superior to the preceding ones, while always carry- 
ing conviction and producing good results. Cincinnati isto endow achair 
of Natural Sciences in the university.—~It is thought that the National 
Education Assoc., to be held at Madison in July, will draw at least 500 
delegates from Ohio. The“ Buckeye” State has, in the past, sent the 
largest number, and now she is expected not to fall behind.— The Zanes- 
ville Business Coll. is having unusual prosperity. This institution has 
come up from a small inning, and now ranks among the substantial 
schools of the State.——The Cleveland School of Civil Engineering has 
entered upon its second term of prosperity. The work done was quite 
satisfactory, and the outlook is encouraging. ——The bill before the late 


and 3, The Ex. Com. has secured low rates of 
8 rallroad fare and board. 


of teachers is 


INDIANA.—Examinations of applicants for teachers’ State 
certificates will be held, beginning June 17 next, at 9.00 o’clock 
a. m., in the following cities: Fort Wayne, LaFayette, Indian- 
apolis, Terra Haute, Bloomington, Evansville, Muncie, and 
ernon. 

DAKOTA.—At a meeting of the regents of the North Dakota 
Univ., held April 9, at Grand Forks, Dr. Wm. M. Blackburn, 
of Cincinnati, O., was unanimously elected president, at a sal- 
ary of $2,500 per year.——Arrangements are being made for 
organizing the North Dakota Teachers’ Assoc. 


Kansas.—Beloit is going to vote for a $30,000 school-house, 
Downs for a $6,000 house, and Lenora for a $3,000 structure. 
The cause of education is carefully looked after in western 
Kansas. 

Kentucky. — The railroad companies of the State have 
agreed to favor the county institutes held the coming summer, 
by charging only one-third fare home from the institute. The 
portatlon y Capt. J. T. Gaines, 0 0 third 
ward city schools, Louisville, 


MARYLAND.—Sir W. Thomson, professor of Physics in the 
University of Glasgow, will deliver in October next, a course 
of eighteen lectures on Molecular Dynamics before the 
students in Physics of the Johns Hopkins Univ.——Prof. Otto 
Fuchs has jast closed a very successful term in the institute 
schools. As may be remembered, Prof. Fachs left the Normal 
Art School, Boston, for Baltimore in May last, and during the 
last winter he has had 230 art students under his charge in the 
day schools, and 500 in the evening schools. Such popularity 
speaks for itself. 


MissouRI,—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 23d an- 
nual session at Sweet Springs, June 24-26, 1884: Prest.—Supt. 
W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City; Sec.—J. L. Holway, Sedalia; 
R. R. Sec.—R. N. Dunn, Warrensburg. 


New IRST. —Tree-planting Day was observed in many of 
the schools. In Newark nearly every school planted a tree, 
and at several schools there were special exercises. 

Sourn CaRoLIna.—Supt. D. B. Johnson, in his wise and 
judicious management of the Columbia public schools, is meet- 
ing with well-deserved success. The citizens are now heartily 
in support of the system, and, as a consequence, the attend- 
ance shows a marked increase: 283 white and 76 colored chil- 
dren who did not attend any schoo! last year are now enrolled 
as students. Thus the city, by a small present outlay, is sav- 
ing many thousands for the future. The economic side, how- 
ever, of the public-school system, even in school fees, is judi- 
ciously shown to the citizens by Supt. Johnson in his late 
report. The cost of private tuition for these now attending 
school would be $26,055; the present cost is $9,640,—a clear 


this-year, deliver the annual address at the State Tennessee 
Wesleyan Univ.——Miss Mary Bartlett, daughter of Prest: 
Bartlett of Maryville Coll., died on the 23d of April at Macon, 
Ga. She was 27 years old, and had gained some character as 
a writer. She was a contributor to the Fouth’s Companion, 
besides having written a number of books.—Rev. J. W. C. 
Willoughby is doing a work at old Washington Coll., the 
institution established by Rev. Samuel Doak more than a hun- 
dred years ago. 


Virernta.—The State Legislature has voted to establish a 
State Normal School at Farmville, and the board of trustees, 
with Hon. F. N Watkins, a graduate of Amherst, class of ’32,as 
secretary and treasurer, have elected Hon. W. H. Ruffner, LL. D. 
ex-State Supt., as principal. Under his wise and experienced 
management the new State Normal School of Virginia must 
be a success. We congratulate the State on securing such val- 
uable services. He is the right man in the right place.” 


Wisconsin.—Racine Coll. has recently called Prof. F. H. 
Bigelow, of Concord, Mass., to fill its chair of Mathematics 


and Astronomy. Mr. Bigelow is a graduate of Harvard Coll. 
in the class of Lis, and has had a long experience as a practical 
mathematician. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TAN, Portland, Me. 

— At the annual meeting of the voters of the village achool 
district, held at Augusta last week, it was voted to raise the 
sum of $7,399.30 for school purposes in this district. It is 
thought that the time is not far distant when the district will 
think best to adopt the policy of owning all the books, a method 
which will reduce the expense for books considerably, and will 
distribute the cost of education more equally among the whole 
community. 

— The spring term of Chica Acad. closed last week, with a 
very successful exhibition. 

— The spring term of the high school in Gray, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Hartshorn closed on the 25th ult. He was 
acknowledged by all as an exempl teacher, and the term 
closed with profit and instruction to those who attended. 

— The spring term of H julton Acad. closed last week. The 
term was a prosperous one, the attendance good, and examina- 
tion excellent. The summer term commenced May 6. 
P — 75 Piper free high school at Hazar Falls closed the firet 

ay of May. 

— Biddeford has recently been discussing the question of 
holidays in the public schools. At a late meeting it was de- 
cided to have no school on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

— Prof. Charles E. Garman, of Amherst College, who was 
offered the presidency of Bowdoin Coll., has declined to accept. 

— The trustees of the estate of the late Gardner Colby of 
Newton have signified readiness to pay over to Colby Univ., 
Waterville, $120,000 provided for in the will of Mr. Colby. 

— We gather from the report of Mr. Luce, our State Supt. 
of Schools: Maine schools appear to be making decided prog- 


gain of $16,415. By all means enforce these statistics. 


ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY, Breer couse 


TEXT-BOOKS SCIENCE 


Published by HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
NEWCOMB and HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 


(American Science Series.) 8v0. 
Astronomy. 


L OMY. i16ui0. 60 cents. 


Zoology. . . 


Students by PackaRD. 12mo. 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN 


Series.) 870. $2.75. 


Physiology. 


Botany. . . 


‘ ena of Botany. 12mo. $1.25. 


WALKER’S POLITICAL 


Science Series.) 8vo. $2. 


Political Eeonomy 


8vo, $7.00. 


The Batzrxn Coursss of the above Text-Books have bee tne or dis 


Schools aud Academies, aud for College classes which have not 


details of these sciences as would be necessary in using the larger works of 
in such institutions us Hartford (Conn ) 
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The Same, Course. 12mo. $1.40.’ 
CHAMPLIN’S THE YOUNG FOLKS’ ASTRON- 


/ PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. (Amer. Science Series.) Svo. $3 00 
The Same, Barerer Course. 12mo. 61.40. 
MACALLISTER’S ZOOLOGY. Revised for American 


The Same, Brizrer Course. 12mo. $1.50, 


BESSEY’S BOTANY. (American Science Series.) Svo. $2.75. 
The Same, Barerer Course. (in press.) 

McNAB’S BOTANY. Revised by Besszy. 16mo. $1.00. 
STEP’S PLANT LIFE. A Popular Work on the Phenom- 


The Same, Brierer Course (In press.) 
ROSCHER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


with special reference to use in 
1 to go as thoroughly into 
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$2.50. 
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bat are not perfect yet. In the line of improvement, 


ress, 

eight towns have abolished the district system and adopted 
the town system. One in every eight of the persons of school 
age in this State does not attend school. This percentage is 
small, but should be further reduced. Among the reforms 
which might be suggested are: Free text-books; longer terms; 
more thorough supervision; and more system in the smaller 
towns. 


— At a recent meeting of the trustees of Bates Coll. it was 


reported that the college debt has been reduced from $4,200 to 
$1,700. The amount has been collected quietly from the 
friends of the college. 


VERMONT. 


— Dr. William A. Deering, former! — of the Essex 
Classical Inst., more recentiy of the Parkersburg (Pa) Acad., 
has been appointed secretary of the academic faculty of the 
Univ. of Vermont. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—At a late meeting of the Boston School Com- 
mittee it was voted to restore the mental arithmetic to its 
proper place in the public schools. This is a movement in the 
right direction, and one which should have been made long 

Having had the subj+ct Jong under discussion, the com- 
mittee called for the opinions of the masters, a large majority 
of whom favored placing the book where it belongs, in the 
hands of the pupils. In this way, aud in this only, can the 
best results be obtained. Now that the pupils are again to 
have a good text-book, we shall look for the same excellent 
results as followed its use before the new departure.“ We 
shall look for a careful and patient training of the mind pre- 


tory to starting the pupil on the race for bread and butter. 
t will secure readiness and accuracy, based upon positive 
knowledge, in the solution of all common problems. It will 
give to the child clearness and facility in mental work,—habits 
of reasoning that will exert a happy inflaence over the mind 
through life. Boston is not the only city that took the mental 
arithmetic out of the schools only to find the mistake. It is 
the testimony of many of the great educational centres. We 
deprecated this (as then called) new departure, and have, with 
most of the masters, long urged its restoration. We congratu- 
late the Boston School Committee on this decision. 

Attleboro has chosen for its Supt. of Public Schools, Prof. 
A. W. Edson, the present principal of the Vermont State 
Normal School, Randolph. Mr Edson is a man of about 33 
years of age, and a gentleman of very pleasing address. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth Coll, and ever since his graduation 
he has been engaged in the instruction of teachers This would 
seem to be a peculiarly fitting appointment. He will enter 
upon his daties Aug. 1. The School Committee are to be con- 
gratulated upon securing the services of a man so well quali- 
fied for the position, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. Mrabzn, Warren, R. I, 

— Mr. W. F. Tucker has been reéiected member of School 
Com. and Supt. of Schools for Charlestown. 

— The Pawtucket schools had closing exercises of a speeially 
interesting kind, Friday, April 25: Grove Street Gram- 
mar School, Mr. Geo. W. Cole, principal; Church Hill Gram- 
mar School, Mr. Chas. N Bentley, principal. Mr Bentley 
closed his labors with this school on the day above mentioned, 


and was presented with a testimonial! of esteem from his pupils. | 


Miss Charlotte Mumford, who closed her labors in one of 


the intermediate schools, was made the recipient of several 
tokens of regard from her school. 

— Dr. Wm. A. Mowry will address the veterans at Woon- 
socket Memorial Day. 

— The school in Pawtucket taught by Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Burlingame, has been having a recess of two weeks. Supt. 
Adams paid this school a high compliment on a recent visit. 

— Certificates were recently granted to Misses Dollie Baker 
and Nettie Fuller of Woonsocket as substitute teachers. 

— In Little Compton, recently, Mrs. Brownell was elected 
Supt. of Schools over two competitors, but it was afterwards 
decided that she was ineligible to the position. 

— Bristol has been having a series of breezy town meetings, 
‘and one of the questions of debate is increased school accom- 
modations. 

— The annual examination of teachers, S. Kingstown, was 
held recently under the direction of Supt. Tefft and R. G. 


Hazard, 2d. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENCH, New Haven, Conn. 

— A successfui teachers’ institute was held at Willimantic 
on the 25th ult, in which Sec. Hine, Supts. Bishop and Dat - 
ton, and Mr. Fox of New Haven took part. There was a very 
large attendance, and a great deal of interest aud enthusiasm 
was manifest upon the topics under discussion 

— The next annual meeting of the Fairfield Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held in Bridgeport during the third or fourth 
week of this month. 

— The Staples High School of Westport was recently ded- 
icated with appropriate ceremonies and a dedicatory address 
by Gov. Waller. The bailding cost $25,000, and was the gift 
of Mr. H. B Staples. 


The Best Books for School Priz3s, etc. 
PROSE MASTERPIECE FROM MODERN 


ES3AYISTS: Compri-ing single specimen essays 
from Irving, h Haas Lams, De Qa Lan- 
dur. Sydney Smith, 1 — Emerson, Arnold, 
Morle;, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carly e, 
Macaulay, Froude eeman, Gladstone, Newman 
Leslie Stephen. These essays have been prepa 
with referenco to presenting as well specimens of the 
method of thought, and the literary style of their 
several writers. 

8 vols , 16mo, beveled boards, gilt in box, $3.75; 
the same io extra cloth,with cloth box ; thesame in 

Russia leather and case, round corners, red 

edges, $10.00. 

„In no other such small space can be found the mas 
terpieces of modern essayists.""— Post, Hartford. 


PLUTARCH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Belected and edited by Prof John 8. White. Quarto, 
with many illustrations, $3 00. 

This edition contains all the Lives and“ Parallels” 
in Plutarch's own words, with such ommissious only as 
were necessary to adapt them for young readers. 
There is also an Introduction and Life of Plutarch by 
theeditor. As astandard work, on to both boys 
and girls, its wealth of anecdote and fai 
of character render it peculiarly valuable. 

„It is a pleasure to see in so beautiful and elegant a 
form, one of the great books of the world The best 
Plutarch for young readers Literary World. 


THE UNIVERSE; Or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Little. From the French of 
F. A. Pouchet. New and much ch r edition. 
Octavo, with original 262 iil 


extra, $3.75. 

“A Ster work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh 
and vigorous in style.“ Popular Science Review. 
„ Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 20 West 2346.t, New Tork. 


A NEW EDITION 


Primary Fridays 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The popularity of this little book of selections, 
eultabſe for the little tote of the primary grades to re 
cite, bas encouraged the publishers to greatly ENLARGE 
and IMPROvs the original work, and in the present 
volame may be found THE VERY BEST AND RICHEST 
COLLEOTION OF LITTLE PIFCES FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
that has ever been offered to primary teachers in city or 
„ large as the former 

ough nearly twice as as edition 
the price remains the same. ‘ 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


Mailed promptly to of nited States, 
secsigh ot by the * 
8. R. WINCHELL & co.. 
81 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. III. 
ta” Send one-cent stamps. 464 LM 


AIV INK CO., 
ohn New Vork 


AUTHORS, 


thful portrayal | otherwise, to 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


TEACHERS WANTED, 
A principal and assistant for a public school in New 
Jersey. Address with stamp, 
A. B. CORLISS, 


469 b Sea Plain, N. J. 


THE FRENCH CONVERSATION CLUB 


meets every Monday, until vacation, from 7.30 to 9.30 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 Sr., New Yorx, | 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text 
Book Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 


Campbell’s Reading Speliers, 


Finsr AND SEOOND BOOKS. 


Allen’s Composition Books, 
Nos I. axp II. 


We would call the attention of all Edu 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long 22 by 
teachers of every grade. Other books in course 01 
preparation. Any information relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. V. City. 


School Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 468m 
Agents Wanted. 


ANTED 
or 
TEACHERS of enterprise to operate as GEN- 
ERAL, AGENTS! and n others to intro 
duce a pew work of remarkable merit and great sale- 
ability. Positions are worth 61.000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Address, giving particulars of experience, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs, 79 Milk 
Street, Boston. 415 tf 


W TEACHERS (YOUNG MEN) te 
sell our publications this summer, and if success 
ful to take the position of managers this fall If com 

t to manage the sale of our publications in a large 
eld, we can guarantee great pay and a permanent 
business. Give 48 and particulars of experience, if 
any Cc ELL & COMPANY (Limited), 
822 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES \A/HITE 
The ONLY Book of the kind M Never pub’d 


A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
NEW E ITION, tration from Washington to the 
present time, over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 


dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wantei—Send for Circulers, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 
OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 

or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 

new medical work by M. B. FLeToHER, M. D., en 

titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 

$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 

81 KILBY Sr., Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, AN AGENT! 


In Gy the United States and 
DR. DUNCLISON’S 
Practitioner's Reference Book,’ 


A Copy of which should bein the bands of EVER} 

PHISICIAN im the United states and Cana ta. 
ITISA RAPIDLY SELLI NG BOOK, 

— money, should — forma and 

464 J. M STRADLING & co., Camden, N.J. 


WANTED. 
A graduate of Smith College desires a as 
teacher; would prefer to teach Greek and First- 


seud stawp for — Benno, 


db 


P M., under the direction of Prot. N Cyr. All who 
oln wow en] y special advantages. Inquire at“ Cham- 
Frar g i'ses,” 227 Tremout street. Mr. Cyr can be 
seen at the Boston University, 12 Somerset Street, Mon- 
day from 10 to 11 o'clock. 469 b 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Annual Educational Vacation Party 
eaves New Vork by the new and magn'fivent steamer 
* AVSTRAL” ou Jane 28th, 1884. Outward route via 
Liverpool returning via Glasgow. Two divisions, 
one 8400 the otner $500, including all neces 
expenses. New progremme for sightseeing wit 
~pecial carriage drives and Steamboat Kx- 
cursions in all paces where necessary. Party select 
and limited in numter. Full programme free on ap- 
viication, Other pa) ties start on April 24th, per Whi 
Star steamer “ Repubiic,”’ on May 28th per Cunard 
steamer Galla,“ on June 11th, per Cunard steamer 
* Bothnia.” and on June 2ist, per Guion steamer 
Oregon, and on * per Hamburg steamer 
Lessing Address HOS. COOK & SON 
261 Broadway, New York ; 197.Washington St., Boston. 


FOR SALE. ~ 


A first-class and flourishing private school in Colorado, 
outfit of furniture. ete , and good-will for one-half its 
cost The proprietor desires to sell only on account of 


ill health. Apply at once to 
HIR AM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. F. Bureau of Education. 
469 16 Hawley —4 Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 

TEACHERS looking for a more desirable position or 
larger salary for the coming year should register with 
us at once. We do what no other agency does ; viz, 
We notify every teacher registered with us of every 
vacancy on our list. $15.00 paid far information of 
vacancies. Send postal now for particulars. 
TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOC, 

38 Madison Street, Chicage. 


DIPLOMAS 


Are a Specialty with us. 


Send six cents for samples 
and prices. We print for every 
State in the Union. 

C. W. BARDEEN, 

SYRACUSE, N. v. 


Normal Educational Publications. 


Practical for Business! Best for Teaching! Cheapest for Parents |! 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks's New Arithmetics, 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 
Late Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School; 
Author of Philosophy of Arithmetic, Methods 
of Teaching, Mental Science, &c., &c. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD SERIES, 


— © fuller course, comprises a Primary, Ziement- 
ary, Mental, in separate work), and Written Arithme- 
tic. Price to teachers for a single set for examination, 


BROOKS’S UNION SERIES, 


in two books, and giving a shorter course, com a 
Union Pri and Union Complete Arithmetic. 
Mental and Written Arithmetic are combined in this 
series. Price to teachers for one set for examination, 
postpaid, 85 cents. ‘ 


Up with the Times in all Particulars. 


methods. No other text books contains so much infor- 


The articles on Commercial’ Transactions, Bills and 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stocks and Bond 
Brokerage, U. 8. 
Business Methods of Interest ,.Promissory Notes, Divi 


House Business, Myre 1 ements, Insurance, 


Bailding and Loan Associa 


value, not only to all 
— — y progressive teachers, 


——— 


Dr. Brooks’s Geometry and Trig’y and Key, “ 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Len. 
Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 5 
Dr. Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, * 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, * 


epitome of 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania 


State Normal School. 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 


A complete work on Composition as applied to cor- 


respondence, exhibiting the whole subjectin a practi 
cal form for school-room or private use, and showing 
the methods and formalities used in cultured society 
in all kinds of letters, notes, and cards. Price, 80 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Universally conceded to be an admirable and scholarly 
and American Literature, contain- 


nga vast fund of information in a compact form for 


uss in schools where only limited time remains for this 
subject. Price, 50 cents. 


— 


Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 
By PROF. J. v. MONTGOMERY. 
In this series the art is based on common sense princi- 


eee applied to every-day uses. Very easy to teach 
New Practical Business Features from actual trans. 
actions have taken the place of old, useless matter and — Py — 7 


Introduction prices, Primary books, 6 
Manual for Primary 


of artisans and transactions of, practical business mem, | CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 


By Prors. FE WSMITH and SINGER. 


Bonds, Mortage, Ground Rents, | Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. 
dends, Banking, Home and ages Exchange, Custom Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 
t 


It is getting to be understood that there is no quicker 


ns, are of indispensable way to overcome faults of early babits in language than 
but to every by imparting the grammati 

correct speaking and writing. 

delight both teachers and pupils, because —5 are 

remarkably easy to learn and to teach and contain no 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key, each $1.10 

1.10 Grifin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 

1.25 Grifin’s Notes in Chemistry. 

2.95 Pelton’s Outline Maps (the best published). 

1.75 Lyte’s Book-Keeping and Blanks. 

„ Lyte’s School Song Book (new) 

1.75 Peterson’s Familiar Science, &c., Ac. 


rinciples underlying 
e@wamith’s Graw mars 


culties. Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cts. 


clas: references, 
Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mas. 


F. O. Bex 3372, 


Xr For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 


SOWER, POTTS & Co., Publishers, 
Ne, 630 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


| — 
* 
— | | ——̃— 
DEALERS IN | 
—•᷑—ä | 
BF 
| 
| 
| NS 
oy 
8740 
— 
— | — | — 
= 
postpaid, $1.30, 
| — — 
— 
| 
| Z 
x 7 
M 
THE BEST INK FOR Si HOOL USE. 
Writes biack at once, and dues not thicken or corrode 
pens For sale everywhere — ü—ö 
111 
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‘Dortlatt’e Of Creat is Ti 
“Bartlett's Summer Art School Lat Interest at This Time TO Madison. 
————— — TEACHERS A N D G RADU ATI N G SCHOLARS | THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
* RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
8 VINEYARD Papils wish! 
MARTHA 14, | Majority of the Teachers of the United 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. maken inpresion on NATION AG BDOGATION 


Correspondence with teachers and scholars solicited. 2 Music Hall . ATION at Madison, Wis. in July next. 
‘ n ’ If you have not selected this as the Road yeu will 
This School is under the direction of G. H. ao. travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal 7 do 80 at ones. 
Pe ae also Master of the City of Boston Freehan 1. It ts the shortest line between these points. 


3. {S rune seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
return. 
3. Northwest. rn Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars are run on its trains. 4 
4. its Road bed and other track and train equip- 
ts will be permitted 
u cou et agen 
to sell through daneben this line; and 


Drawing Schools. «tablished in 1883, and its primary 
— of. instruction in the 
es of Industrial Drawing to those who 


6. This 8 will give a specia: rate to this meet- 
will be formed this year for pe TL fare Chicago to Madison, and one fifth 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


a course of Lectures will be given by 
21 in Methods of Teaching Drawing and 
Design in the Public Schools. 


ulars, apply at once to 
For circulars, M. BARTLETT, 


467 tf 12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


For all particulars required, and for a copy of “A 
0. M. ‘They cit 
GENT C. N. W. Ry., C ey w ven 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. 
Q Sev | Sessi 85 
2 enth - npua en) 
NX. U TEACHERS and others desirous 
> 2 6 . 8 of of attending the Meetings of the 
928 National Educational Association at 
& 24 
12 ° 
92867 Madison, Wis., 
55 cia iB in JULY next, are advised not to 
2 8 885 — make any arrangements regarding 
— | hot T . 92 Route of Journey at present. 
The Boston & Albany l. l. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. OIL AND WATER COLORS, ; 
: Posing with endl Weter Osler, Bean, will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
BOOKS! low rates as offered by any 
d n „Amateur i 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. | How to make Christmas and Birthday 
Send for Catalogue. Cards. Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, Bronzing and Gilding, Stenciling, Poonah Painting, Molding Fruit in 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. | Wax and Plaster, Fresco Painting, „ — 4 and) Apply to GEN'L PASS R OFFICE, 
Water Colors, besid other kinds of Decorative Art Work w n 
455 124 „„ . pate — 25 various kinds of Ornamental Work. P 462 tf 232 Washington St. Boston. 
Sent by Mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2 00, by ‘ UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifal 
Binders for The Journal, $1.50, postpaid. S. W. TILTON & CO., School Reward 
«„ Stroct, Basten, Mase. 433 Washington St, (up one fight), BOSTON, Mass. Pre. Gn. Warren, 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST, MASS., will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue FIVE WEEKS. 


T. Heness, A.M. (Tale), Principal 
Pror. Epe@arp S. SHumway, A. M., of BOF. T. He „A. M. 
ormer Greek A. A. F. Chair of Modern 
Pror. E. T. Tomuirnson, A. M. ( Williams) |} Prov. A. A. F. Zu 

French Paes. A. = — ly of Latin | of Rutgers College Gram- 2 Jon 4 Green Foundation, 

Pror. N. Cyr, of Boston University. mar evill 

LECTU 


Princi partm guages , free adm'asion to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natura 
d also by President J. H. SEYI YE, Prof. E. P. Members of the School of Lan will have 

and by Coleg? There will also be a religious service in French — — 

— — ae Prot. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, 20 dcomna > Americans to Teach Foreign Languages o Americans 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM train intelligent : 
With this end in view, Dr. RosxNTRHAL, in connection and pire 


te af 
ae — of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
RIDHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, Bureav, 299 Wasuineton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ministers. 
Horace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia ’? Everybody delig OSTAL-CARD. ADDRESS THOSE NE4REST YOU. 


SON & CO. wm. BRIGGS 
MARTIN 8 ’ 1 


<a SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PARTICULARS ; IT WILL COST YoU ONLY 4P 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New Kerk, San F 


BROS. & CO. 
. Cincinnati. 


nee } ils hick 
“be desiruus Of tem hiug the same. 2 — 8 YA 1005 
traction is also given in Oll and Water-color Paint — 
ing from Still-life, aud Land and Seascape from Nature. 2 SN oS 9 @ omer 4 
A SPECIAL CLASS N. | 
— 
fe N Wy, = 
Baked ; 
— — 2 90 | 
| 
\ 
— 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos 8 35 
How to Draw and Paint, . American News Co, N 50 
Lyrics of the Law. ° 0 ° . 5 Cooke Sumner Whitney & Co, San Fran 1 50 
Brain Exhaustion. Corning D Appleton & Co, NX 2 00 
Manual of Gymnastics. . . * i + Mason Beary A Young & Co, Bost 40 
Home and School N 0 ° ‘ Arey B Lippincott & Co, Phila 75 
The Drill Master. — N ° en ww itney, Toledo, O 75 
Algebra for ners. chael CW Bardeen, Syracuse, NV 75 
The Faulte of Speech. é 2 „ e Bell J P Burbank, Boston 2 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 23. 0 Garrett P Garrett & Co, Phila — 
Leibniz. Phil. Classic Series. . ° „ . Merz J B Lippincott & Co, 45 13 
The History of English Labor. 8 5 Rogers GP Putnam 8 Sons, N. 28 
The Tra Theory — Bassnett “ “ 8 00 
0 © Theory of the Sun. ° ° ‘ 

Work With Words. — 8 * e „ Johnson & Hamph- Potter, Ainsworth & Co.NY 54 
The Origin of Religion and Language. . Cooke Scribner & Welford, NY 6 00 
Anti Slavery Days. Clarke R Worthington, — — 
The Electric Light in Our Homes. „ „ Hamm 60 2 — 
American Almanac.  Spofford Am. News Co, 1 
Clovernook Stories. — ac Armstrong & Co, — 

2 . 90 . . n 
7 Bonham Jeriah Bonham, Peoria, II 3 00 
Student's History of Georgia. . . + Evans J W Burke & Co, Macon, Ga 1 25 
The Gladstone 8 er. Chase W I Chase, Caicage, III 30 
Wall Street in tory. . Lamb Funk n ls, 2 
The Clew of the Maze. Spurgeon “ 

‘ord by the Sea. > H Holt Co, “ 1 00 
In the Tennessee Mountains. N 5 ° Craddock ton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 2 
James and Lucretia Mott. e 3 Hallowel! “ 2 00 
Studies in History. Lodge es 8 1 8 
The Greet and 7 R Osgood & CO. 50 
GP Putnam's Sons, NT 175 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


“SpLenpDIp Resutts.” — This is the de- 
cided affirmation of a gentleman in Troy, New 
York, after a month’s trial of Compound Oxy- 
gen in his family. The great improvement in 
his wife’s condition is very remarkable indeed. 


“ My wife had much soreness in the lungs, and a 
constant depressed feeling, as if a weight were laid 
upon them. We had just a daughter who had 
been nearly a year sick with consumption, and constant 


care of her produced these injurious results. I felt 
much worried in consequence. Four "s use of the 
Treatment and the appetite began to . Twoweeks 


and she felt like a different person. The soreness has 
almost entirely disappeared, and she can breathe deeper 
now t she has been able to do for years, goes out in 
shopping that is very ng tomy pocket - 
sides my wife, other membersin the family have used 
it as a general tonic, with splendid results.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of — — in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
which begins its sessions July 14, 1884, and 
continues five weeks, is to be devoted to in- 
struction in Language, Literature, Science, and 
Art. The Faculty numbers 22 eminent educa- 
tors, in their respective departments, with the 
widely-known Shakespearian School, Wm. J. 
Rolfe, A.M., as president. 


ent of Philosophy, F. Louis Soldan, 


1 of St. Louis Normal School, presides, with 
m. Harris as lecturer. Mr. Soldan will deliver 


tea (one or two lectures); Kant's Critique of Pure 
Renee on (four or — 
n agogy and Industrial Science, H. H. Straig 
A. M., of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, III. 
In ~— Literature, Wm. J. Rolfe, A. M., Cam 
bridge, Mass , who will give twenty or more familiar 
lectures or “ talks,” of an hour each, on English and 
American poets, with illustrative readings from their 


Ia Geology and W. A. Brownell, A.M. 
Bir professor of Nature!’ Science, High School, 

— — John we Stamford, Conn. 

ergarten ts. 8. 8. Ropes, nel Train 
Ing School for Kindergartners, ay ” 

In Art, J. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston; L. 
W. Miller Pennsylvania Art School; Amelia M. Wat- 
son, Mrs. k. G W dship. 

In Botany, = Burgess, A.M., High School, 


of Music. 

In Elocution, William W. Davis, Jr., A. M., Adelphi 
— Brooklyn, N. Y; Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D., 
ecturer. 

In Latin and Greek, John C. Rolfe, A. B., instructor 
in Latin, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. V. 

In Mathematics, Bookkeeping, and Writing, W. Mu. 
2 Bryant & Stratton, Commercial School, Bos- 


„ Masa. 
oe Microscopy, Rev. Jobn D. King, Cottage City, 
ass. 
In Music (Vocal), Wiliiam H. Daniell, lecturer and 
instructor New England of Music, Boston. 
In Music (pianoforte), G. H. Howard, A M., N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, " 
a Phonography, Traman J. Ellinwood, Brooklyn, 
In Pho hy, Baldwin Coolidge, Boston. 
In Physical Culture, Dr. Dio Lewis, New York City. 


In ZoGlogy, Wm. B. Dwight, A. M., Ph.D. fessor 
of Natural History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Strate Norma School, 
SALEM, Mass, March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface, The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagan, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The Navajo Indians of Arizona number 
7,000. They occupy a reservation, own 1,000,- 
000 sheep, 40,000 horses, and 8,000 cattle. 


— Never give up. you can find a remedy for 
Heart Disease, everyone who has tried Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator says it is a sure cure. 


— A camel will annually shear 20 pounds 
of hair, which sells at $2.50 per pound. 


— I can safely recommend Ely’s Cream Balm 
for the cure of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, etc. 
Before I had used the first bottle I purchased 
I found myself cured. At times I could scarcely 
smell anything and had a headache most of the 
time.— 
Express Co., Grand Haven, Mich. (Price 50c ) 


—The New York street railways kept 
12,553 horses last year, at a cost of $2,715,215, 
or $107.38 each. 


— Eureka, — I have found it, — the panacea 
for all writers,—Esterbrook’s Pens. Ask your 
stationer for them. 


— Michigan raises nearly one-half the 
world’s crop of peppermint, the annual yield of 
oil being 70,000 pounds. 

— Don’t let anyone convince you that those 
pains around your heart are not heart disease, 
they are, do not delay to procure Dr. Graves’ 
—— Regulator. 30 years have proved its 
value. 


— There are now about 500 artists’ studios in 
New York City. 


— Last winter I found itive relief from 
Catarrh with Ely’s Cream Balm. Was troubled 
for years. I have no doubt a thorough use of 
Cream Balm will cure a great. majority of 


ht, | cases.—E. D. Nokon, Ithaca, N. T. (See ad) 


—Americans have expended for the purchase 
of pictures in France, within the last twenty 
years, 200,000,000 francs. 

To MoruERs. — Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SooTHine SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
fleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— There are 209 known varieties of cherries, 
60 of apricots, 239 of peaches, 1,087 of pears, 
and 297 of plums. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old r retired from practice, having had 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
also a tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, bas felt it 
his duty to make it known to hissuffering fellows, Actu- 
ated this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it 
recipe, in German, French or English, with fall 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mall by 
A. 


with stamp, nam W. 
119 Power's Block, — 


Special Notice, 


The — — Manager of the New ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EpvUOCATION, designs to be present at the 
of the National Educational Association, at 
Madison, Wie, July 15 to 18, and will be happy to meet 
and aid school officers who desire to employ first-class 
teachers in any department of school work, for the 
ensuing year, and all teachers who desire to be so em. 
— 7 It is — 121 for our members who 
the best positions to attend this meeting, to give 


Lung Affections‘ 


opportunity for personal interviews with employers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Boston, Moy 7, 1664. 


ENRY LILLY, Agent for the American | C 


A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Belton 


WARREN 
Intellectual Arithmetic 


UPON THE 


INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


The Editors of the New Edition have tried to make the COLBURN 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION more apparent and attractive; they have made 
the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the book, and have carefully re- 
vised all questions which related to prices and coins now out of date. They 
have introduced two new chapters which form a good connecting link between 


It is believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 
systematic, and every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 


The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


limear Series of Ci 


, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Ar thirty years, and now igeiude all the Standard 


Specimen d yg free. 
416 OMAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Pablishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Phvsiolo 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll- colors, Life-size. 


Send for Circular. 


RECENTLY APOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON 
CARROLL W. CLARK, N. E. 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 23, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 


Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Cards. 


200 CARDS, and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S. Mistery. 


POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TEACHER FOR EXAMINATION. 


Active Agents Wanted 


at Every Institute. 468 b 


ge Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, V 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ‘ 


PENS. 


HOLMAN’S 


Containing both versions of the New Testament, wi:h 


the Parables of our Lord and Savicur,bandsomely illus- 
trated with 10 full-page Engravings. Our Bibles con 
tain 2,000 pages, 3,500 illustrations. Fine 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, elegant designs, 
handsomely bound. Extra indacemenis offered 


to energetic Agents, Illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. A. J. HOLMAN & C., Philadelphia. , 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


A New Sunday School Song Book. 
By Geo. F. Roor and C. C. Casz. 
Contains New and Bright Words; 
Easy and Inspiring Music; Pure 
and Elevated Sentiments, 

One of the leading features of the book is a set of 


BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


Especially prepared for it by Rev. W. H. Pearce and 
wis MILLER, Esq. 
192 pages, well printed and handsomely bound in 
boards. Price, 8 each by mail, — ; 
a dozen by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN. CHURCH. A. CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. J. CHURCH & CO. 
200 Wabash Ave. 5 Union Square. 


Vor Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


Perfect Maps in Five Minutes. 


SHEPARD’S STENCH. MAPS enable the 
teacher to place upon the blackboard a perfect ma 
21 inches in length. These Maps, drawn with colo 
crayons, beautify and make the school-room attractive. 
Sample copies of any continent or section of States 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. Address 

K. SHEPARD, 
(Care A. Lovell & Co 
16 ASTOR PLaCE, NEW ¥O 
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7 In German, A. Lodeman, Michigan State Normal 
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‘Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, ana 


5 and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
— 1 INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. I. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 


— — 


LENROIE McQUEEN, Lebanon, Mo., 
writes: “Through the agency of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, I have secured an excellent situ- 
ation. I most heartily thank you for tbe prompt and 
generous dealings with me, and would urge all teach 
ers wishing to better their condition, to secure the ser- 
vices of the Bureau, as Western school boards are 
securing Eastern teachers through this agency. 1 
qa The Manager of this Bureau has an experience 
of wale — as Teacher and Superintendent. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Ailentown, Pa, 


SUPT. G 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


ces to coll schools, and families superior 
ar ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


department of on recommends 
good schools to parents. on or 
* — J. YOUNG- 
Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =x (1) 23 U Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2. Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & Co., 

16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

* calls for teachers at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
— positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 2 23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 
j RACHERS 
Aucrical European T#ACHERSs 
supplies, 


without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov. 
Country, j 


lies with Professors, 
ernesses, Traveling Companions ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 
ies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools, PROF. LEGENDRE (Stu year 
1193 Broadway, bet. Weh and 29th St., N. X. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country 
and Europe. 427 az 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want someting bigher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors. Superintendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications, 

464 LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication- form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


NOV 


Is THE TIN TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers, Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our . MUTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
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TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither tims ner expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
* this season. If you are open toa proposition at 
„Jou had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
wr your chances of getting just what you want. 
7 tf LEMMO _ BRO'S, Xansas City, Mo. 
REWARD! Of 810-630 to every person send- 
ing us valuable information of future 


or present school vacancies and needs. No trouble or 
©xpense, for circulars to 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
SHELDON & Co. call attention to their new 
text-books, some of which are very important 
and well worthy of the attention of all educa- 
tors. First, they present a most beautiful edi- 
tion of Shaw's New History of English and 
American Literature, thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date by T. J. Backus, presi- 
dent of Packer Institute, Brooklyn. Professor 
Backus bas given about two years of work to 
the revision of this important book. The 
American Literature has been entirely rewrit- 
ten, and the English Literature brought down 
to date. Second, Sheldon’s Graded Examples 
in Arithmetic, in two books, covering the wants 
of all grades from the lowest to the highest, 
and furnishing about nine thousand carefully 
prepared examples on all subjects. The low 
price at which they are furnished will make 
them a desirable addition to all school lists. 
Third, a new edition of Prest. D. J. Hill’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition. This 
book has had a great success, and a new and 
improved edition is now brought out. Dr. 
Hill's Zlements of Logic (which is Jevon’s First 
Lessons in Logie revised and recast) has also 
had a great success. Fourth, they have nearly 


Natural Philosophy. This book is intended 
for use in grades lower than his Elements of 
Natural Philosophy. This series is now com- 
plete, and embraces the two Philosophies and 
the Hlements of Chemistry, and Complete 
Chemistry (which embraces organic chemistry). 

Sheldon & Co. call especial attention to their 
binding, on which they have a patent. Itisa 


very simple device, but holds the books to- 
gether so securely that they will stand almost 
any amount of ill-usage. It consists of a sim- 
ple strip of metal on each side of the book 
(under the cover), and through which rivets 
are pressed and headed. They claim that a 
book thus bound will outwear two or three 
books with ordinary binding. This binding 
is used now on their new Readers, Spellers, 
Grammars, and Geographies. 


Tue agency of E. H. Butler & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, for New England, is located at 27 
Franklin Street, Boston. John Vaughn, Esq., 
is the agent, and he will gladly welcome teach- 
ers and school officers who may desire to exam- 
ine their approved text-books, consisting of 
Butler’s New Series of Readers (books of rare 
excellence), Mitchell’s Complete Series of Geog- 
raphies, Bingham’s Latin Series, the new Amer- 
ican Speliers, of which two million copies are 


now in use, the New American Arithmetics, 
and Graded Problems. These books are all 
standard in character, and admirably executed 
mechanically. 


Ax excellent and unusual opportunity is 
now presented for teachers or students, to prop- 
erly utilize the vacation season. A prompt, 
careful man may secure $25 weekly. Geo. V. 
Jones & Co., 123 Pearl Street, Boston. [b 


Mr. ELMORE ALLEN Prekrce, an elocution- 
ist of note in Boston, has decided to devote a 
considerable portion of his time during May 
and June to drilling scholars in their essays 
and selections for public exhibitions and grad- 
aating exercises. Many teachers, overtaxed 
with other work at this time, will be delighted 
to be relieved of this extra task; and how many 
scholars there are who are eager to do well on 
exbibition-day who will be glad to take advan- 
tage of the services of an instructor of experi- 
ence and competence! Mr, Pierce will be 
pleased to correspond with teachers or pupils 
in regard to the matter, and arrangements can 
be made with him to meet the scholars at the 
school, if desired. For schools at a distance 
from Boston, the most satisfactory way is to 
have him come to the town or city and remain 
during whatever time is necessary. 


IuportTant.—When visit or ore 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
ypposite Grand Central Depot. 459 el t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
‘or less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


BIRCH’ KEY AND NOT 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR CUT 
kers. By maile. Cirenlars 


SOLD ihe 5-8 Bice & Co., 38 N. N. K 
Illustrated Book 


— 7 


Send stamp 
CHICAGO 8CHOUL AGENCY, ILL, 


nnd Famile ant an kinds of Teachers for Schools 


463 (cow) f 


ready Professor Avery’s First Principles of | 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
Ounce. Thorough 
Treatment will 
Cure. Net a Lia- 
uid or Suaff. Ap- 
ply with Finger. 
Give it a Trial. 


50 cents at Druggists, 
60 cents by mail registered. 


Send for circular. 
466d ELT BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. . 


CORNS 


WHY ANY ONE WILL SUFFER FROM CORNS 
when they can get a bottle of the GERMAN 
CORN REMOVER "'—a sure and painless remedy 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 
cents. There are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. eet che GERM AN Corn 
mover. J. N.C ENTON, Sole Proprieto: 
115 Fulton Street, New Vork. 2 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


is acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
improvement over all pupils’ seats now in the market. 
END FOR CATA UE, where new buildings 
are being built or schoolrooms reseated. 
It needs only to be seen to be — gare, and adopt- 
ed. Beantifal, Durable, Comfortable, 463 eow 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 280 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


25. Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tas New ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


has gained a national — and is now pat - 
ronised by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every in the Union. 

9 This Bureau has a large number of 
+ able and experienced teachers, who are not seek 
ing positions, but preferment. 


Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
» ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


4 This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
* fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South, — from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free, 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
463 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 


A position in school (or to sing in church) as teachers 
of vocal music, by first-class vocalists ; also, as teachers 
of plano, organ, and vocal music, in seminary or col- 
lege, by teachers of ability and eupentonee ; also, as 
teachers of elocution (with or without other branches), 
by competent male and female specialists. 
‘anager N. E. eau 
469 16 Hawley — Boston, Mass. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 


Sciences, and Modern Langu 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 


Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll „ Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &. 


SPRING, the time for 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Esrxy Organ has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


— 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


601 Wasuineton St. Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT g/ 
Dartmouth 2 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. K. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG 7. Boston. 
Entrance „May 81, Jane 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec'y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
22 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantager. 
Address CHAS. O. BRAGDON, pal. 46 ax 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. Sr RAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art edu and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. Yor circular and further particulars u ly at the 
school, 1679 vee House), 


ARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M, 4 address 
ars 
E. H. Russert, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin 
Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. 
MISS — Hyps, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bovpzn, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
22 For Ladies 


Catalogues, address the N. b. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. v., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Prices and catalogues sent free. 

H. MosnANR & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUND. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, g 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WRSTFIELD, Mass. 
TAT. or 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 mouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
* Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
O. é. Rounps, Ph. D. 430 zz 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Aa- 
course o years. 
— Course Sor special classes — Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAN, Prin. 


u 
cipal, 


PREPARATORY. 


Scientific 


LIS 
E R. I, Common branches. 
and Classical, Address MowBy & rr, Principals, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


NOW READY. 
THE THIRD READER 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Horr. 
Containing studies, Songs, and Chants, arranged as Trios and Quartets for soprano 


and alto voices. 
Introduction Price, 40 cents. 


ag A sample copy for examination will be sent to teachers by mail on receipt of 
the Introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
469 NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHIUAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. | Harn & BROTHERS, 


New Readers. 
Barnes’ New ers A 3 — Franklin 8d., New York. 


oq Leaflets from Motley. 


Raited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, y adapted to school use 
and home reading. 


32 Bromfield St. 
Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 


J. H U T LE R, historical — 48 — 

The Si of en; The Biography o e 

das Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, | t, fhe Life and Death of Ar Fully Sidney; The 
PUBLISHER OF Fire-ships. 

THE Retail Price, Zoe. Introduction Price, 370. 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WOROESTER'’S NEW SPELLERS, A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Aug., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 

THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 

TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


end for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Pablishers. 
H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New Kugland, 
* Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


— — 4 Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
upplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S 628 chestnut Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA.|| Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. The Illustrations are from the ele- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield st. || gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
POWELL'S Language Series. mas. 
HAGAR'S — BOSTON. Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
- . ers and School Officers for examina- 
BERARD'S New . S. History. | 16 Astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. yong” || wend for Descriptive Ctrenlar containing the Editor's 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 70 hints on the school study of poetry. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. J. R. OSCOOD & CO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave. | 244m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
School Room Wall Maps 
OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 
IX NEW YORK. — 2 
* Readers; 


Andersen’s Histories 
s New 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lesso Eug- 
and Higher Lessons in English: 


Miutchison’s Physiciogy and Hygiene. 
J.D. Agt., H. I. 
151 Wabash Av., III Devonshire St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, « « « NEW YORK. 
Kirkham’s English G 
Addick’s Elementary — — 
vell’s United States Speaker ...........1, oston 
Nerthend’s Little — — — 
Nerthend’s American Speaker -5| GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE, 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our 

„ and | goods and try to influence sales g their friends, we 

J receive a costly will send postpaid two full-size Gossamer 

te which will helpall, of either sex, | Rubber Waterproof Garments as samples, provided you 

utely sure. age, etc. EMPIRE MFG. CO. 

At once address TUR & Co., Augusta, Maine, 4572s 467 b(eow) Williamsburg, N. *. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Season. Term of Six Weeks. 
ers, and all who are interested in Readi peak- 
img. a — on the Lake Shore, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, beatiful, — 
— — social — Thorough instruction in Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Extempo- 
pancons Gpeesh, u pl 2 Platform Delivery, Reading. Recitation, and Oratory. Five instractors, each 
speci 4 tesffor tuition aod boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
The matted of chesthand writing taught at this Institution is adapted for educational 


Send six cents for 
free 


For Teachers, ts, Clergymen, La 


as it enables the in more speed than long-hand trom th shorter usual 
the highest apeed of which the art is capable. 

Miethed »’ bas received the warm val of the most eminent roughou 
country. and others interested are invited to send their er. — 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND WEAR’S SESSION. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, u. A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts Lecta 
Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open of Rlocution at College 
Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to the School 1 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Hi, 1. 4630 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


attending the College of Languages are recommended to secure a boarding-pl 

th from $4.00 to $8.00 per week. Our whi be helped 
the best Vv 
0 — 2 — by Mr. W. G. De Celle, Burlington, Vt. Every letter for board and no 


u the programme may be had st the bockstores of F. W. Curisrzrn, New Tork; Camu 


SERLES OF SCIENTIFIC : 

Huxleys Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessenus in Physical * 1.10 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Kiem. Chem „ 1.10 
Jenes Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessens in L » 40 
Stewart's Lessens im Blem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


A ducattoma Catalogue sent free on 
154 2 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew 

Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COLLLER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown sv, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GREAT EVEATS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE KOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
VAFOKD SUNDAL-SCHOOL TKACHERKN’ BIBLES. 


pend for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS LN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


sublisners Of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCA” DW. 
PRANG'’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART OF 
- 9 Adopted ton 
— School Board. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
vor Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


399 tf 
Natienal Agency 
Oldest of the in 


H OW the U. 8. 
ory of every kind at wholesale rates. 
0 
A 
MONEY. | « 00. 


th Books, and Station 
SAV E GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 


TO and Foreign, at CLUB Rates. Send 
line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake Common Scheel Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English G 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 

For Exclusive Use in all 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 


Stone’s History of England, 
By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen y sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & ., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 — 42 
unglison's siology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Phi 1 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere's art 
|Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley's Political Econom 


4008. |New Musical 


Vol. XIX.—No. 19. 


— == 
Publicati 
tions. 
— — 
AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOCK. 
Cloth, $2.00. Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
„ GILLRET TR. Opera by Audran, composer of 
Olivette and Mascot. $1.00. 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, iu A Major. $1.00. 
BEISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS, in Ed. 
80 cts. Two first-class Masses. 


SPANISH 
WINNER. 78 ots. The 


guitar. 

MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS. 

Eighteen appropriate songs and bymns, W cenes. 
UT OF THE DEPTHS. 130th Psaim. 

E. I. DARLING. 30éents. Nine good Quartets, 
Choruses, &. 

HISTORY OF MUSIC. Cloth. 
F. L. Rirrey. $2.50. A most valuable book for 
music students. 

STRACHAUER’S CHUBCH MUSIC. 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus. $1.00. 170 pages. 26 
of the very best Quartets. 


SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and Piano.) 
WINNER. 62 popularairs of the day. $2.00. 


PRANO. (A Musical Story.) Cloth. 
1 4050. A fascinating musical 


sa Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & O., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


MANDOLINE METHOD. 
Mandoline is much like a 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 


catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
540 ox J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for . 

(4 vols. sooty) 81.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s 780. to $25 
The (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s of (new ed. 8.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics » 1.60 
Ireland’s Classical 
NTlemem's Poesie fur Haus und 1,265 
Day’s Bthios, Betheotios, and 

3s Men 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall list, specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 
SEND TO — 


Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price ista MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


CORNWALL’S BLOW-PIPE. 
Octavo. 318 pp. Illus. Cloth. $2.50. 


MANUAL OF BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, Qualitative 
and Quantitative ; with a complete of Deter - 

ytical Chemistry an eral in the College 
of New Jersey, n, N. J. * 


Ruskin's Birthday Book. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish this day (April 16), 


THE RUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 8. 
lection of Thoughts, Mottoes, and Aphorisms for 
Every Dayin the Year, from the Works of John 
Ruskin, LL.D. Collected and arranged by M. A. B. 
and G. A. With a new and fine portrait of Mr. 
Ruskin. Square 12mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, 
gilt edges (to be ready April 16th)........ .... $2.50. 


Dickens’s Child’s History 


„ Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 


ANNOUC 


Ready in June: 


fusely illustrated with 
About 208 pp. Fall cloth, 
price, 50 cents. 


Ready in June: 


Intr 


Ready in June: 


Drawing. 
Schools, 12 Num 


; Joun WANAMAK 
moe, ; Ps. ; Rowmer & O0., Cincianati, 0.; and will be 


Kclectic Educational Series. 


EMENTS. 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Entirely new. Pro- 


ebgraviugs aud colored plates. Adapted w Common and High-Schools, 
oduction and sample copy price, 85 cents. Exchange 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Epwaap S ELLIs. The most bea 
than 100 illustrations by the best artis * 208 pp. ae tell 


Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. e price, 30 cents, 


More 
pp. —— 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM WIN ustrial 


I~ Catalogue free on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTOR, 
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